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HE week of May 22 has been designated ina procla-~ 
mation by President Harding as “forest protection 
week” during which governors of the various States are 
asked to arrange educational and instructive exercises to 
place before the people the need for preventing unnecessary 
waste by forest fires. The proclamation follows: 


"Whereas the destruction by forest fires in the United 
States involves an annual loss of approximately $20,000,- 
000 and the devastation of approximately 12,500,000 acres 


of timber land and other natural resources, and 


“Whereas, when the present deplorably large area of 
nonproductive land is being greatly increased by 33,000 
or more forest fires each year, an 


“Whereas the menace of a future timber shortage threat- 
ens to become a present economic fact seriously affecting 
our social and industrial welfare, and 


Whereas a large percentage of the forest fires causing 
the annual waste of natural resources may be prevented 
by increasing care and vigilance on the part of citizens: 


‘Therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President of the 
United States, do urge upon the governors of the various 
States to designate and set apart the week of May 22-28, 
1921, as forest protection week and to request all citizens 
of their States to plan for that week such educational and 
instructive exercises as shall bring before the people the 
serious and unhappy effects of the present unnecessary 
waste by forest fires, and the need of their individual 
and collective efforts in conserving the natural resources 
of America.” 
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EDITORIAL 





THE SNELL BILL NOW BEFORE CONGRESS 


HE Snell Bill for a national forest policy was reintro- 
T duced in Congress on the opening day of the present 
session, April 11. This is the bill approved by the United 
States Forest Service and endorsed by the American 
Forestry Association, a number of State forestry asso- 
ciations, newspaper publishers, lumbermen, paper and 
pulp manufacturers, women’s clubs and organizations of 
yarious classes throughout the United States. It is the 
bill which, in the opinion of these organizations, best 
provides for the forestry needs of the courtry. It will 
assure adequate fire protection of the mature forests 
and of the growing forests; assure the reforestation of 
a goodly portion of 81,000,000 acres of denuded forest 
land; assure the acquisition by the United States Gov- 
ernment of large areas of land suitable for growing for- 
ests; and assure necessary study and investigation of 
forestry, all tending to produce and maintain enough 
forests for the future needs of the nation. 

This is the bill for which the American Forestry 
Association has been so vigorously campaigning since 
its inception. The Association has spent a great deal of 
its effort in educating the public regarding the necessity 
for the legislation proposed by the Snell Bill. The 
public is now in a most receptive mood; in fact, it may 
truthfully be said that a greater portion of the people 
are now earnestly thinking, talking and advocating 
forestry than at any period in all the previous history 
of forestry in this country. The newspapers are pub- 
lishing numerous articles and editorials urging State 
Legislatures and Congress to give attention to this sub- 
ject, and if there has ever been a time when public agi- 


tation for any measure should have effect on State Legis- 
latures and Congress, now is that time. Never were 
conditions more suitable for securing the forestry legis- 
lation which is needed. 

The Snell Bill will be opposed—as many good bills 
are opposed—by people who say they have better meas- 
ures, by people who differ regarding some of its pro- 
visions, by people who do not favor any forestry legis- 
lation at all, and by people who favor extreme legislation 
in forestry; but it is evident to anyone who has heard 
the arguments for and against it, that the Snell Bill is 
quite the most satisfactory one judged from every view- 
point. 

It is not only a bill which is most likely to be passed 
by Congress, but it is a bill which, if passed, will, in 
its operation, bring about the forestry reforms which 
are needed. The fact that it is approved by Colonel 
W. B. Greeley, head of the United States Forest Service, 
an experienced and broad-minded forester, understand- 
ing the needs of the public, as well as the rights of the 
timber land owner, is perhaps the best argument as to 
why the bill should have the support of the public and 
be passed by Congress. The next best argument for it 
is the fact that it has been endorsed by over one hundred 
prominent organizations representing almost all lines of 
public thought and endeavor. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will give early con- 
sideration to this bill and that it will recognize it as one 
of the most necessary as well as one of the most con- 
structive pieces of legislation which is likely to come 
before it at this or any other session. 





FOREST PROTECTION WEEK 


ee SIDENT HARDING has echoed public interest 

and public desire for action by naming the week of 
May 22 as Forest Fire Protection Week throughout the 
United States. This is a most effective means of calling 
attention to the need of more and better protection of 
forests against fire. The fact that at least $20,000,000 
in actual loss and a great many million dollars in poten- 
tial loss are caused by fire in the forests every year 
should have been sufficient to have resulted many years 
ago in necessary state and national legislation for pro- 
tecting forests from fire. Unfortunately, it has not 
done so. What protection is now available under small 





state and national appropriations is very far indeed from 
being adequate. Perhaps the governors of the states 
who co-operate with the President in his earnest desire 
to emphasize in the public mind the need of protecting 
our forests will take a most important step in this direc- 
tion, that of urging state legislatures to increase existing 
appropriations and to provide for appropriations where 
there are none. The fact that the Chief Executive of the 
nation recognizes the seriousness of the fire menace and 
calls for a week of public agitation regarding it, is evi- 
dence enough that something should be done and done 
quickly, if we are to stop these terrible losses each year. 
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HE extent to which the country as a whole is be- 
coming dependent upon the West Coast for its tim- 


ber supply, and what this means to the consumer in the 
form of freight bills is rather strikingly illustrated by 
some statistics issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. These statistics cover freight shipments from 
the States of Oregon and Washington for a normal 
month prior to the recent increase in freight rates. They 


show that prior to that time these two States were ship- 


ping forest products to every State in the Union— 
Florida with two carloads per month receiving the small- 
est amount, and Minnesota with 3,615 carloads, the 
largest. Even New York State, situated as it is clear 
across the continent, was receiving 412 carloads per 
month. 

Still more striking is the relation between shipments 
of forest products and other commodities. Normal 
monthly shipments from the two States of Washington 
and Oregon furnished the railroads 32,340 carloads of 
commodity freight, of which 21,270 carloads were forest 
products. The total freight revenues amounted to $8,276,- 
591.80, of which forest products paid $6,508,007.77. In 
other words, forest products furnished 64.3 per cent of 
all freight shipments from these two States and 78.6 
per cent of freight revenues, and as yet the eastern 
United Sates is hardly more than beginning to draw 
upon the West Coast for its timber supplies. What will 
the situation be in another 10 or 15 years, when the 
present stands of southern yellow pine are largely a 
thing of the past? 

These figures are illustrative of a situation which is 
bound to become more acute if prompt action is not 
taken to put our present non-productive and partially 
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FORESTRY 
AND FREIGHT BILLS 


The little State of 
Connecticut, for example, now pays $3,000,000 a year 
freight bills for the transportation of lumber from other 
forested regions. This amount is sufficient to replant each 
year one-eighth of the entire area of forest land in tne 


productive forest lands to work. 


State. Moreover, if Connecticut had been practicing 
forestry any such expenditure would be wholly unneces- 
sary, since under proper management the State could 
produce its present consumption of saw timber on 86 
per cent of its present forest area. Practically every 
State in the Northeast is in much the same position. ; 

We have now reduced our forest resources in the East 
and South to the point where 61 per cent of our total 
stand of saw timber lies west of the Great Plains, and 
over 50 per cent in the three Pacific Coast States. Our 
demand upon the latter is becoming heavier each year 
and with it our freight bills are becoming larger ana 
larger. Recent investigations of a number of large re- 
tail lumber companies in southern Minnesota showed that 
the average transportation cost of material handled by 
them, due primarily to the increasing volume of western 
lumber which these companies have had to import in 
order to supply the needs of their territory, had increased 
262 per cent in the last 15 years. Yet these companies 
are in a region which only a few years ago was im- 
mediately contiguous to the greatest lumber producing 
region of the country, and which might still be a great 
producer were its idle lands productive. Is it not high 
time that we took steps to cut our freight bills for forest 
products and at the same time to remove one of the 
serious causes of freight car congestion, by adopting a 
program which will put our 81,000,000 acres of wholly 
idle and 235,000,000 acres of partially idle lands to work? 





A SPECIOUS FALLACY 


NE of the greatest obstacles to the practice of 
forestry in this country is our failure to really 
grasp the possibility of continuous forest production. 


Witness, for example, the following statement, attributed 
to a prominent statistician in the Department of Agricul- 
ture: 

“If a lumber mill buys timberland sufficient to enable 
it to operate for ten years, it constructs a railway for 
logging supplies, and a sawmill, installing all equipment 
connected with these operations. It may build a town 
and establish a commissary. It, therefore, becomes 
proper and necessary for the lumberman to write off the 
cost of the plant over a period of ten years. And this is 
what is meant by extinguishment charges.” 

For comparative purposes, he is quoted as adding that 
“depletion is similar but it concerns the exhaustion of the 
raw material itself.” 

This is a strictly logical application of the view that 





when once the forest is cut it is gone for good, or at 
least for some fifty or a hundred years until a new forest 
can be grown to take its place. Even those who recog- 
nize that the forest is a crop and not a mine too often 
fail to appreciate that it is a crop which can be so handled 
as to yield annual returns. The natural result of this 
habit of thought is to regard extinguishment charges 
and depletion charges and carrying charges as necessary 
burdens which must be borne by the lumber industry, 
and, in the end, passed on to the consumer. 

As a matter of fact it is entirely possible to regulate 
the cutting of a forest not only so that each part will be 
reproduced, ordinarily by natural means, as rapidly as 
it is cut, but also so that the part first cut will be ready 
for logging again by the time the entire area has been 
covered. The ideal, or “normal,” forest is one made up 
of a series of fully stocked and vigorously growing 
stands, each of which is one year older than the next 
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younger. These stands range in age from one year to 
the age decided upon for utilization, so that one of them 
matures and is cut each year. Continuous logging and 
milling operations are thus possible and no money $s 
tied up in non-growing timber. Conversion of our 
present virgin and irregular second-growth forests into 
forests of this sort is, of course, not an easy task, parti- 
cularly where present economic conditions are unfavor- 
able, but its accomplishment is well worth the effort. 
Think for a moment what the establishment of nor- 
mal forests, in other words the practice of forestry, 
would mean from the accounting standpoint alone. 
First of all it would wipe out the exinguishment charges 
referred to by the statistical expert already quoted. No 
lumber company that really practiced forestry would 
ever have “to write off the cost of the plant over a period 
of years,” or any other period; for its operations would 
be continuous, and the only expenses of this sort that it 
would have to meet would be for repairs and the re- 
placement of worn-out or obsolete equipment. Secondly, 
it would do away with the item of depletion charges, 
since the volume of the forest would remain practically 
constant, the amount removed each year being replaced 
by the annual growth. And finally, the burden of carry- 
ing charges would be removed, because the entire in- 


vestment would be in timber which was growing and 
therefore yielding an annual return. 

The more nearly the establishment of a normal forest 
is attained, the more nearly is the complete elimination 
of these charges possible. Such charges are no more an 
inevitable accompaniement of lumbering than they are of 
farming. Yet no farmer claims that the entire cost of a 
mowing machine must be charged against his first crop 
of wild hay ; or that if he chooses to work his land so as 
to ruin it in ten years the cost of land, buildings, and 
equipment must all be written off in that period. 

The argument is frequently advanced that the practice 
of forestry is too costly to be practicable. This isa 
specious fallacy which is doing much to retard the 
progress of forest conservation. The truth is that 
forestry, by doing away with extinguishment, depletion, 
and carrying charges, more than pays for the com- 
paratively small extra costs which it involves. If the 
lumberman, by adopting a system of accounting applic- 
able only to a non-renewable resource can pass such 
charges on to the consumer, it may be immaterial to him 
whether the forest is preserved or not. But from the 
standpoint of sound finance and the public interest, de- 
structive lumbering is less profitable than forestry. 





AFFORESTATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE keen interest in forestry in Great Britain which 
was aroused by the war does not seem to have 
abated with the cessation of hostilities and the resumption 
of wood imports from other countries. Distinct progress 
is being made on putting into execution the ambitious 
planting program outlined after a thorough study of the 
situation by a reconstruction committee and later ap- 
proved by Parliament. The Forestry Commission, which 
was established in 1919 for the development and con- 
servation of the timber resources of the United King- 
dom, is reported to have planted 1,500 acres during the 
first year of its existence and to have acquired 90,000 
acres of land now treeless for future development and 
afforestation. Tentative plans contemplate increasing 
the acreage planted next year to 5,000 acres. That even 
this is only a beginning is indicated by the fact that the 
Commission has secured an area of more than 300 acres 
for the growing of nursery stock on which it proposes 
an ultimate annual production of 24,000,000 plants a year. 
A few far-sighted individuals have for many years 
deplored Great Britain’s dependence on other countries 
for its supply of wood and other forest products. The 
extent of this dependence is indicated by the fact that In 
1913, Scotland, which is more favorably situated than 
England for the production of forest crops, imported 
over 90 per cent of the total amount of timber consumed. 
It took the great war, in which the destruction of ship- 
ping by submarines so reversed the usual procedure as 


to force Great Britain to secure from eighty to ninety 
per cent of the timber consumed from its own scanty 
supplies, to bring the country as a whole to a realiza- 
tion of the danger inherent in this situation. 

Now that the awakening has come the work of affores- 
tation is being conducted with characteristic British vigor 
and persistence. The approved program contemplates 
the planting within 80 years of 1,770,000 acres, and 
within the first 10 years of 200,000 acres, now treeless. 
The conversion into coniferous timber of this area, 
accompanied by the improved management of existing 
forests is estimated to be sufficient to enable Great 
Britain to secure the great bulk of its wood require- 
ments from home-grown timber and to be completely 
self-supporting for a period of three years in case an- 
other war should cut off the possibility of imports. A 
large proportion of the afforestation work will be done in 
Scotland, where land suitabie for the purpose can be se- 
cured at low prices. That the work will be profitable 
from a purely financial standpoint is indicated by the 
fact that in the Highlands of Scotland the annual re- 
turns from forest products, after the forest is once es- 
tablished, are estimated at £2 or more per acre, as 
against a present return of 7 shillings or less from graz- 
ing—an increase of some 470 per cent. 

Will the United States profit from the experience of 
Great Britain and take prompt steps to perpetuate and 
increase the production of its forests? 











FORESTRY FROM THE AIR 
BY STANLEY FROST 


NEW assistant to the forester has been thoroughly _ or making accurate aerial observations and for fire patrol, 
tested and proven of great value during the last The experiment was initiated by the St. Maurice For. 
two summers by Lieutenant Stuart Graham, of the est Protective Association with the support of the Quebec 
Laurentide Company, at Grand Mere, Quebec. The new and Canadian Governments. The latter loaned to the 
helper is the airplane—in this case a flying boat. Association two HS2L seaplanes equipped with Pack- 

The work has been so successful that the company, ard built Liberty motors which had been left at Halifax 
when the Ameri- 
can sea patrol was 
withdrawn. Diff. 
culties of co-ordi- 
nation, however, re- 
sulted in the Asso- 
ciation turning the 
entire control of 
the work over to 
the Laurentide 
Company. 

The company 
owns many thow- 
sands of square 
miles of timber 
land, scattered over 
an area 270 miles 
deep by 160 miles 
wide. A _ part of 
this territory is 
across the height 
of land from the 
St. Lawrence and 
on slopes that drain 
into Hudson Bay. 
Much of it is en- 
tirely unsettled and 
some so far from 
headquarters that 
it requires weeks 
for exploring par- 
ties to reach it and 
some two or three 
years for logs to 
come from it to the 
mill at Grand 
Mere. 

Lieutenant Gra- 
ham has found few 
ee ee ee difficulties connect- 
planes for forestry fDICTURESOUE Star OF A TLVING BOATTHE NEWEST “ASSISTANT TO THE ed with the ust 
work in any simi- HE IS RESPONSIBLE the planes them- 
lar country al- selves. Concerning 
though, of course, it would be impossible in territory this feature, he says: “Both of these planes with one 
where lakes are not numerous. spare motor have been flying over vast lands since early 

The results of the work of the last two years have in June, 1919, and though minor troubles have been ex 
been extremely valuable along several lines, but from the perienced, a machine has not yet been delayed in the 
point of view of the forester, they are peculiarly interest- woods and the two planes have flown more than 16,000 


ing because of the ease, cheapness and speed of mapping miles over the forests. A great many exploration trips 


which started with 
two planes, now 
has three and will 
add two or three 
more for work 
during the coming 
summer. At least 
four other of the 
big lumber com- 
panies in the St. 
Maurice Valley are 
also planning to put 
in seaplanes for use 
in 1921. 

It is the peculiar 
nature of the coun- 
try that lies be- 
tween the St. Law- 
rence and Hudson 
Bay that permits 
the use of sea- 
planes. Through 
this area about sev- 
en per cent of the 
surface is water, 
and Lieutenant 
Graham states that 
when cruising at an 
aititude of 5,000 
feet, he is almost 
never at a _ point 
where he could not 
make a good land- 
ing within the glid- 
ing radius of the 
plane in case of a 
mishap to his en- 
gine. He predicts 
a very rapid spread 
of the use of sea- 
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have been made during which explicit confidence in the 
Packard motors was necessary. Civilization was at 
times several weeks away in case of trouble. As a pre- 
caution against accident, a canoe, paddles, rifle, blankets, 
food and cooking utensils were always carried, but there 
has been no necessity for using these. The cost of parts 
used on motor overhauls has been negligible and a mis- 


firing cylinder has not yet been experienced. In these 
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For work, particularly in connection with the pulp wood 
industry, it is possible to detect with the utmost accuracy 
the difference between soft and hard woods. The shape 
of the crown cover differs sharply. The softwood 
crowns, from the air, present the appearance of rather 
small, perfectly rounded objects with an effect of depth, 
while the hardwood tops are softer, irregular and flat- 


ter. The observer, after a very little experience can thus 























“PUTTING THE FIRE FIEND TO FLIGHT” 


Striking cartoon by Yardley in the San Francisco “Bulletin,” indicating the successful use of aircraft in forest fire control, as demonstrated 
by the air patrol recently established in the State of California. 


long trips the utmost faith both in the motors and in the 
planes themselves has been necessary and it has been 
fully justified.” 

In his work over the forests, Lieutenant Graham has 
made observations both visually and by means of photo- 
graphs. The shape of the crown cover and the color 
of the trees makes possible very accurate observation of 
the nature of the forest beneath and to a considerable 
extent of the thickness and value of the stand of timber. 


tell not only the kind of wood but approximately the per- 
centage of mixture of the two. 

Photographic observation is less accurate because of 
the failure of photographic plates to react to the differ- 
ent shades of green. The observer, judging by shades, 
can tell the species of softwood, but the photograph 
merely distinguishes between soft and hard. Although 
it is possible to use ray filters which would give the color 
shades accurately, these are so slow that photographs 
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cannot be made with them from a moving plane and 
Lieutenant Graham has found no hope that the process 
can be speeded up to a point where this will be possible. 

As a result, in the mapping work which has been car- 
ried out, a combination of photographs and visual obser- 
After some experiments the system has 
The air- 


vation is used. 
been worked out until it is highly satisfactory. 
plane with a photographer first goes over the territory 
to be mapped and takes an outline strip of photographs. 
After these are mounted a second trip is made over the 
territory, with a skilled woodsman who has this outline 
before him. He is able to note the particular species of 
trees in each locality as well as to draw in on the vacant 
spaces the main features of the land and all stands of 
timber which are not completely shown in the photo- 
graphic outline. 

The result is a map which physically is sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes at a scale of about 400 
feet to an inch, and which shows within very close limits 
the water area, muskeg, fire scars, stands of hard timber 
and stands of soft timber by species. 

The Laurentide Company has not found it desirable 
as a general rule to operate directly on the information 
furnished by these maps and a forester or timber cruiser 
is usually sent to make a detailed estimate of the stand 
of timber before a cut is begun. But as a result of these 
maps, it can determine accurately the physical features 
of the country in their relation to getting out logs and it 
can also send its ground parties into the exact points 
where more detailed work is needed and avoid any chance 
that they will spend days or weeks wandering about in 
unprofitable territory. 

The cost of maps on this scale has so far figured to 
about $6.00 a square mile, if the airplane is used only 
for mapping purposes. In practice the work is usually 
done in conjunction with some other duty, so that the 
cost is considerably reduced. A further reduction is ex- 
pected during the coming summer when smaller planes, 
which can be operated at lower expense, will be used 
for the work. 

One of the great advantages of this form of survey 
is the speed at which it can be accomplished. The time 
required is only about a tenth of that necessary for 
ground work while the results are far more accurate 
than anything except detailed surveys could be. 
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An instance of the value of this service to the com. 
pany occurred during the summer of 1920, when word 
was suddenly received that there would arrive on the 
same day a man with whom the company was negotiating 
for the purchase of a large timber area but who had not 
been expected for several weeks. An official of the com. 
pany was rushed over to the airdrome and taken out over 
the territory. Five hours later, when the owner arrived, 
the company officials were able to meet him with a map 
of the country and far more accurate information about 
it than he himself possessed. 

Another valuable service, similar to that of mapping, 
has been rendered in taking logging bosses and company 
officials over territories with which they wish to become 
familiar. A three hours’ trip in the air would give them 
more information than they could have acquired in 
many weeks spent on the ground and has greatly facili- 
tated the laying out of plans for future work. 

This work has been carried out at long distances from 
the headquarters and one particular trip covered 850 
miles through the northern woods for timber explora- 
tion. This distance was accomplished in twelve and one- 
half hours. Several stops were made to permit the ob- 
servers to complete their notes of the country traveled 
over and one stop was made for fuel. The airplane car- 
ried, beside Lieutenant Graham and his mechanic, a pho- 
tographer and Mr. M. C. Small, chief of the logging 
operations of the company. Mr. Small says that the in- 
formation acquired in these twelve hours was greater 
than could have been secured by years of travel on foot. 

The value of the airplane in fire patrol has been very 
great. In this territory the danger period occurs in the 
early spring when the woods dry out quickly and fires are 
are likely to gain headway during the period before the 
hardwoods put on leaves and serve as a bianket. The 
airplane on fire patrol is able to observe a strip between 
forty and eighty miles wide and to report very promptly. 

Further, the fact that the planes were in the air and 
likely to come down to investigate any suspicious circum- 
stances has had a splendid moral effect on the few in- 
habitants of the district, who have feared that they could 
be detected in case of any carelessness. It has also had 
a deterring effect on criminals, who realize that pursuit 
by airplane would make escape almost impossible. 





The gentle wood enfolds me in its arms, 
As doth a mother crooning to her child; 


There are no cares, no jars, no rude alarms, 

Here in the ways of this unbroken wild, 
Each softly swaying tree breathes tenderness ; 

Each bough-and-leaf-touch seems a loving word; 
The sight of every flower is a caress, 





THE GENTLE WOOD 










A harmony the note of every bird; 
Even the grasses murmur happy things; 
The vines a soothing tenderness impart ; 
The wind, with the faint winnow of its wings, 
Reveals a gracious kindliness of heart ; 
Apart from men, and the world’s restless mood, 
In the wood’s depths I find beatitude. 
—Clinton Scollard. (Reprinted.) 
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TRAILS TO THE GREAT OUTDOORS 
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So 





AN made cities. There clouds roll up in the early 
morning banked against serried skylines and in 
great canyons with sides of granite roar swift 

moving streams. But the clouds are of smoke and carry 
smudgy soot. The tumbled skyline is of roofs, towers, 
smoke stacks and skyscrapers. The great canyons are 
streets edged with stone office buildings and the streams 
they carry are of traffic made up of trams, trucks, autos, 
and great drays. 

There is another land. The clouds come up as in the 
cities but they are of moisture steaming up from moun- 
tain sides where 


great moose bull may send challenge to other moose and 
the sound of the splash of his travel through the shallows 
of the lake edge comes to you distinctly through the 
quiet of the night. 

But should the trip in Colorado claim you your eve- 
nings will be spent by some rushing mountain stream 
where winds sing in the pine needles and your days are 
full of clear sunlight which floods peak and plain with 
searching rays. There the Mystic Spanish peaks will 
stand out clearly in the morning of your first day and 
Sierra Blanca will be with you for miles along the trail 

that same af- 





waters are 
turned to mist 
by the undim- 
med sun. The 
skyline is jag- 
ged and saw- 
toothed, but 
that is because 
of giant moun- 
tains lifting up- 
ward toward a 
clean sky. And 
thecanyons 
with rock wall 
carry streams 
of tumbling 
waters where 
trout lurk un- 
der bush or 
boulder’ shad- 
ing pools so 





deep that even Ouray in its setting of cliff-sided mountains is the climax point of any trip which touches this section. Few 
mountain towns equal and none surpass for scenic grandeur, the setting in which this little city is built. the sides of 


with the clear- 
est of waters 
the depths cannot be seen. When you feel that you 
wish to get from under roof, away from the smudge 
clouds and traffic roar use one of the following trip- 
prescriptions. They offer much and take you to the land 
of mountains, streams, lakes and clean air. 

In the lake land of the Superior National Forest one 
drifts along over the lines traveled by pioneer priest 
and trapper. The canoe is the only manner of traveling 
found in many parts of this land. Camps at night are 
pitched on rocky ledge shaded by tall, yellow-boled 
Norway pines and as the velvet black of night shadows 
creep over the lake and thicken under the trees bordering 
the shore, relieved in their vast expanse only by the inter- 
mittent flicker of your campfire, night birds’ catl or a 





OURAY, COLORADO 


ternoon. The 
canyons of the 
Rio Grande 
and the Needle 
Mountains will 
be your scenic 
lodestones call- 
ing you ever 
on to new 
views. And 
Ouray will en- 
chant you with 
its waterfalls 
and deep 
gorges. 

What need 
of telling you 
of the beauties 
of Lake Ta- 
hoe? Set in 
great forests 
which cling to 





massive peaks 
this lake charms all visitors. Spicy breaths from great 
conifers make one draw deep inhalations of the balmy 
airs and sleep under the stars which hover each night 
over the mountain lands in the kingdom of peace and 
quietude. 

No ragged skyline of modern city ever approached in 
rough outline the pinnacled heights of Mt. Stuart in 
Washington. Great canyons carrying streams of pure 
water scar the shoulders of great mountains passed in 
this trip. Trout leap after flies which venture too near 
the water surface of placid lakes and over all the spirit 
of the wilderness and peace hovers. Icicle Creek, 
its scenic canyon, Stuart Pass and many streams 
and lakes await the traveler who follows this trail. 
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Not less 
beautiful than 


the Spanish 
Peaks in their 
snowy covering 
are the Three 
Sisters on the 
McKenzie auto 
road in Ore- 
gon. What 
driver of auto 
could ask more 
than to be on 
the road, rid- 
ing on four 
good tires, a 
tank full of 
gas, his mind 
at peace and 
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many must live 
most of the 
year. There the 
winds carry the 
smells of trade 
and industry, 
In the other 
we may play 
and there find 
courage to 
back 
again to where 
man has reared 
great 


come 


struc- 
tures for com- 
merce and pro- 
duction. This 
happier land is 





having these 
splendid peaks 
beckon him on 


WHEELER NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Surrounded by the Rio Grande National Forest this unusual formation, set aside as a National Monu- 
ment, can be reached only by a pack trip over a good trail built by the Forest Service. During the 


all  out-doors 
where trees, 
mountains, 


to the top of 


second day several points from 


which the trip may start are passed. 


lakes and can- 


McKenzie pass, 

the highest point reached on the trip. A day or two 
spent loafing along over this road to the top of the pass 
is a worthy goal for the motor traveler who sets his face 
to the Pacific Coast. There are two lands. In one 


A NINE DAY AUTO 


NTO the heart of the romantic southwest of Colorado 

and through the great block of National Forest terri- 
tory, totalling more than 6,000,000 acres, which is made 
up of the San Isabel, Leadville, Cochetopa, Gunnison, 
Uncompahgre, Montezuma, Durango and Rio Grande 
forests, run highways which outline a nine-day auto trip 
offering the best of Colorado scenery. 

The start can be made from either Trinadad (A) or 





yons tell of a 
greater Architect’s work than any found in the city. To 
this land the trips here invite you to rest, recreation 
and understanding of the Spirit of the Infinite, with every 
assurance that you will thoroughly enjoy it all. 


TRIP IN COLORADO 


from Walsenburg (B) Colorado or the whole trip may be 
reversed so one starts at Pueblo, which in the trip out- 
lined, is the finishing point. The decision as to which 
shall be the starting point of the trip must be made be- 
fore La Junta is reached for there the road divides. 
First Day.—Trinidad or Walsenburg to Alamosa 
(1A) or Monte Vista (1B). In the day’s trip the 
Spanish Peaks, Sierra Blanca (fifth highest peaks in the 
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United States), historic Fort Garland and the giant 
Sand Dunes are visible from the road. The great scenic 
region of the San Isabel offers much more if one will 
linger here for several days. 

Seconp Day.—IA or IB to 2, Pagosa Springs. The 
trip is mostly in the scenic region of the Rio Grande 
National Forest. Wolf Creek Pass is crossed and many 
other interesting points are along the roadway. Fishing 
is especially good in some of the lakes and streams of 
the Rio Grande. 

Tuirp Day.—2 to 3, Durango. Nearly all of the trip 
is through the forest lands of the Durango. The scenery 
js some of the best in the west and many historic camps 
and other interesting spots are passed. 

FourtH Day.—3 to 4, Silverton. The trip is made 
over the new highway built by the Forest Service in 
co-operation with the State and county. No more spec- 
tacular scenery can be found in the Rockies than is in 
the Needle Mountain section near Silverton. Many days 
can be spent here visiting these mountain lands of superb 
beauty. They are the climax of the mountain country 
of the Colorado Rockies. 

FirtH Day.—4 to 5, Ouray. Ouray is one of the 
most unique mountain towns in the world. It is safe 
to say that nowhere will there be found so much to in- 
terest the traveler who will stay a few days in one town 
to get out on foot and horseback and visit nearby scenic 
features. Myriads of waterfalls, canyons, scary trails, 
cliffs of superb beauty and the marvelous setting of 
the town itself make up bewildering scenic compositions 
capable of moving travel-hardened tourist to exclama- 
tions. 

SixtH Day.—5 to 6, Gunnison. Most of the trip is 
in the open valley lands between the mountains. This trip 
is the one which will most interest the fishermen. The 


continent’s backbone. 
taken. The third and fourth highest peaks in continental 


Gunnison River reached here is noted nationally for its 


trout fishing. 


SEVENTH Day.—6 to 7, Salida. Over the top of the 
Either of the two routes can be 





RAINBOW TROUT 


The Gunnison River and the upper reaches of the Rio Grande both 
A trip over this route is incomplete 
of these two well known streams. 


contain many of these beauties 
without some trout fishing ir 


United States, Mounts Massive and Elbert, are seen on 
this trip as well as many other gigantic mountains. 


E1cHtTH Day.—7 to 8A, 8B, or 8C. The Royal Gorge 


is passed by traveling the route to Canyon City (8A) or 
Florence (8B) while the stupendous sweep of the Sangre 


de Cristo range and Hardscrab- 








ble Canyon are seen if one 
travels southward from Coto- 
paxi, near the Arkansas River 


cliffe and thence to Beulah (8C). 
sy going to either (8A) or (8B) 
a one-day circle trip may be 
taken over the loop formed by 
the Hardscrabble Canyon Road, 
the trip thus prolonged one day 
and scenery of magnificent 
values seen which would other- 
wise be missed if only one of the 
routes had been traveled. 
NintH Day.—To Pueblo at 
g. Several hours can be well 
spent here viewing the great 
works of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, the largest steel 





MONARCH PASS HIGHWAY 


This is on one of the two routes during the seventh day of the run. Timberline trees are near the 
and groupings. 


higher points on this road and present unusual shapes 


plant in the west. Several routes 
can be taken back to the plains 
countries and eastern points 
from here, each a good high- 
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way. No single trip of this length will give the 
traveler the many extraordinary sights found along this 
line. Many unusual sorts of landscape are passed and 


HE McKenzie Highway from Eugene, Oregon, east- 
ward enters the heart of the Cascade National For- 
est. Along its line are the towns of Springfield, Thurs- 
ton, Walterville, Leaburg, Vida, Nimrod, Blue River and 
McKenzie Bridge and here in 
these settlements can be found 





the supplies for the road, oil, 
gasoline and other needed things 
for the auto traveler. The en- 
tire trip can be made in one day, 
or, if one lingers, can be length- 





ened into a two-day pleasure 
jaunt. And if one is not in too 
much of a hurry a stop at one of 
the settlements on the upper 
river will allow an interesting 
side trip or two to some of the 
Cascade’s best scenery. 

The western terminus joins 
the Pacific Coast Highway and 
the eastern end connects with the 
Portland-Idaho Road. By de- 
touring over this road from 
Eugene one can spend three or 



























THE OLD HIGHWAY 





On this line a new high-grade auto road presents the same outlook, and what can be more 
beautiful than the snowcapped tops of Oregon’s higher peaks! Here the Three Sisters peep 
over the skyline beckoning to the traveler to hasten on to get better views of their splendid 
snow caps. 












also many very unusual and stupendous formations. ft 
is a master auto trip. 
[Information from United States Forest Service, Colorado,] 


AN OREGON AUTO ROAD 
A DETOUR FROM THE PACIFIC HIGHWAY OR A PART OF A CIRCLE TRIP FROM PORTLAND OREGON 


four days extra reaching Portland on a trip north from 
California or by utilizing this road as part of a circle 
trip out from Portland an easy week’s auto outing may be 
enjoyed in the National Forests of this section. Scenic 


































McKENZIE RIVER AND THUNDER 
MOUNTAIN 


Throughout the trip over the McKenzie 
Highway the River at each glimpse pre- 
sents pictures of beauty. Here the pic- 
ture has the background of ragged crested 
mountains with timber-clad_ sides and 
shoulders. 


attractions are many in the Cas- 
cade National Forest and the 
McKenzie Highway _ traverses 
sections in which several of the 
best of these are located. Most 
beautiful of all are the snow- 
crested Three Sisters peaks 
which stand in the chaste beauty 
of their white coverings amidst 
the darker mountains clothed in 
tall firs. They can be reached 
from McKenzie Bridge by @ 
three-day pack trip and this is 
one of the most alluring of any 
of the side trips from this main 
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AN OREGON AUTO ROAD 
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highway. Scott, Benson and 
other lakes are easily reached by 
turning aside from the auto road. 
An interesting hour may be 
spent in visiting the state fish 
hatchery which is beside the road 
at one of the points outside of 
the Forest. Hot medicinal 
springs are near McKenzie 
Bridge and when one reaches 
the crest of the divide great lava 
fields are spread out to view. 

The total distance of the trip 
is about eighty miles. And each 
mile brings one to scenes of 
beauty and scenic values par- 
excellent. For further informa- 
tion write the Eugene, Oregon, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


[Information from Eugene Com- 
mercial Club and United States For- 
est Service.] 


A FOUR DAY 

AUTO CAMPING 

TRIP TO LAKE 
TAHOE 


AN auto trip over some of the 

best mountain roads in the 
west and where it is possible to 
camp every night in a public 
camp ground maintained by the 
Forest Service takes one through 
the Eldorado and Tahoe National 
Forests to far famed Lake Tahoe. 
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LAKE TAHOE FROM ONE OF THE CAMPING PLACES 








Mystic mountains, dim in the haze of the misty distance brood over this lake of renown where beauty 


of the outdoors lurks. 
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BAYNIER CAMPGROUNDS 





A camp more delightful than this is rarely found. 





Giant trees shelter the camping spot where lunch is eaten on the second day of this trip and only a few 
feet away Emerald Bay on beautiful Lake Tahoe sparkles in the sunlight or is irridescent in the 
changing tones of reflection of sky colorings. 















LAKE TAHOE 


Traveler of distant lands has rarely met other traveler who has seen lakes more beautiful than Tahoe. 
Famed as it is, but still not overrated, this lake yearly attracts hundreds of hikers to its shores, 


there to enjoy its beauty. 


First Day.—Sacramento to Phillips Public Camp 
Ground near the summit of the Sierras on the Lincoln 
Highway. Forty-eight miles of paved highway to 
Placerville and about the same distance along the beau- 
tiful American River which is lined with public camps, 
resorts and summer home colonies. 

Seconp Day.—Phillips Camp to Lake Tahoe, with a 





AX FOUR DAY AUTO TRIP 


CALIFORNIA 





SACREMENTO 
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lunch at either the Bay View or 
Eagle’s Nest Public Camps at 
beautiful Emerald Bay. Camp 
for the night at Tahoe Public 
Camp near Tahoe Tavern with 
plenty of time for boating and 
fishing in Lake Tahoe. 

Tuirp Day.—Tahoe Camp to 
Truckee, following down the 
sparkling Truckee River, and 
thence back to historic Donner 
Lake and over the summit to the 
Big Bend Public Camp on Yuba 
River where a delightful after- 
noon’s fishing may be had. 

FourtH Day.—Big Bend Camp 
to Sacramento via Auburn, Col- 
fax and some of the mining 
camps of the days of ’49. Paved 
road from Auburn to Sacramento, 

This is an easy four-day trip, all roads and camps are 
well signed and if the traveler does not wish to camp, 
ample hotel and resort facilties will be found all 
along the way. For further information write Forest 
Supervisor at either Placerville or Nevada City, 
California. 

[Information from United States Forest Service, California] 
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+ tena trip takes one into the heart of some of the 

most spectacular regions of the Northwest, and fea- 
tures a climb to the top of Mt. Stuart, in the Wenatchee 
National Forest. It is a trip for only those who wish 


to do some real packing and a stiff mountain climb to the 
top of Jagged Mt. Stuart. 

First Day.—Leavenworth, Washington, to the Park 
Ranger Station. During this day the trail passes orchard 
lands, Peshastin Canyon, Ingalls Creek, Nigger Creek and 





A FIVE DAY TRIP IN WASHINGTON 


old mine workings. © Interesting flora and _ geology. 

Seconp Day.—Park Ranger Station to camp on In- 
galls Creek. This is near the foot of Mt. Stuart. Day’s 
trip takes one by a splendid view of Rainier, Adams and 
other snow-capped peaks, a striking view of Stuart and 
through several interesting canyons. 

Tuirp Day.—Climb to Mt. Stuart’s Summit. Many 
Alpine flowers and open parks are near timberline. 
Napoleon’s Chapeau, a craggy pinnacle, presents an in- 
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stream which furnishes good fishing. The circle of the 
trip is completed when Leavenworth is reached. 
A longer time may be taken for this trip. For one 








A great empire of undiscovered beauty equal to the most beautiful 
of famed alpine lands lies in the National Forests of Washington. 
One look at the top of Mt. Stuart will convince one that the Alps 
themselves are no more rugged. 


teresting mountain feature. 
the top of this mountain. 
sary to reach the top of Mt. Stuart. 

FourtH Day.—lIngalls Creek to Chatter Creek camp. 
Through the wildest portion of the trip. 
is crossed. Jack Creek, a noted trout stream is passed 
and many timbered parks. 

FirtH Day.—Chatter Creek camp to Leavenworth, on 
the Great Northern Railway. Down Icicle Creek, through 
a spectacular gorge and along a beautiful mountain 


Y the Superior National Forest and the lake country 
which surrounds it is a real man’s country. 
no place for weaklings here for one must tote his means 


of travel—the 
canoe—his 
food and his 
shelter with 
him. Unless a 
man is pre- 
pared to do his 
share of work 
this is not a 
place to put in 
a vacation, but 
for those who 
wish to get 
back into the 
wilderness 
away from all 
signs of civili- 
zation this ca- 
noe country is 
supreme. 

Many canoe 
trips can be 
worked out 





who can give it the time this should be a week’s trip 








CRAGGY MT. STUART 


A great snow field lies near 
Some climbing skill is neces- 





ICICLE CREEK 


S : ae 
Stuart Pass Icicle seeks the Sea. Trout 


man’s hunger for that which is 
or more. 
further information 
Wenatchee, Washington. 


write the 


A CANOE ROUTE OF THE NORTHLANDS 


There is 
150,000 acres. 














BREAKING CAMP ON LAC LA CROIX 


The tent is of silk and readily rolls up to be packed while the supplies are here being packed in the 
small cloth bags which are necessary in camping to keep things from getting hopelessly mixed together. 





Twisting and turning, splashing and dashing into filmy spray, the 
ls lure the angler and beauty satiates 
lovely and unspoiled. 

Mt. Stuart is 9,470 feet above sea level. For 
Forest 


Supervisor, 


[Information by Forest Officers, Wenatchee National Forest.]} 


from Ely, Minnesota, into the Superior for there, within 
a forest of a million acres, are lakes totaling more than 
One route of special beauty is outlined 


here and it will 
take as little as 
ten days to one 
limited in time 
or it may be 
extended to 
last nearly a 
month—a 
month of de- 
lightful outing 
filled with days 
on the lakes in 
canoe and 
nights spent in 
the shadow of 


great Norway 
pines. 
First Day.— 


Whitelron 
Lake, through 
Garden Lake 
and Fall Lake 
to Bass wood 
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A BULL MOOSE FEEDING IN THE STUART RIVER 


This picture, taken with an ordinary camera near Lac la Croix, 
shows that hunting with a camera is no myth. Just as bad a case 
of buck fever can be developed while hunting this way as with a rifle. 
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age, camp to be made at point near this carry to Loon 
Lake. This is the farthest point out on this trip. 

StxtH Day.—Loon Lake Portage to mainland oppo- 
site Coleman’s Island. If one prefers a very pleasant 
camping place may be found on one of the many small 
islands that dot the lake surface at this point. 

SEVENTH Day.—To camp near Forest Service Boat- 
house at inlet to Lac La Croix. This camping ‘place jis 
an ideal spot from which to take several trips each of 
one day’s duration into the bays of and lakes near 
La Criox. 

E1cHtH Day.—To camp on Crooked Lake about two- 
thirds of the distance from Curtain Falls to the Lower 
Basswood Falls. Several large bays reach into the 
land on the south side of this lake and offer interesting 
cruises for the less hurried trip. 

Ninto Day.—To upper Basswood Falls. The camp 
that was occupied previously can be reached on this day’s 
trip and the same good fishing grounds can offer the 
chance to secure a fresh pike steak caught from the 
International waters. 

TentH Day.—From upper Basswood Falls to the finish 
at the town of Winton on Fall Lake. Ely can be reached 
by auto or train from this town, it being only a short dis- 





Lake. Several short portages 
are encountered and the Pipe- 
stone Falls are on the route. 
Camp on Basswood Lake, 
near the upper falls. An ex- 
tra day here will afford time 
to cruise around Basswood 
Lake and return to the same 
camp that night. 

Seconp Day.—To Crooked 
Lake and the lower Basswood 
Falls. Several short portages 
are needed to get around the 
upper and Lower Falls. Be- 
low each is a good place for 
wall-eyed Pike and the larger 
Northern Pike. 

Tuirp Day.—Down Crook- 
ed Lake to Curtain Falls. .A 
good easy day’s paddling with- 
out portages except around 
Curtain Falls. Pike fishing is 
very good below this falls. 

FourtH Day.—To Cole- 
man’s Island in Lac La Croix. 
The Indian village is opposite 
this island on the Canadian 
side. If one plans to visit this 
place a few tokens of friend- 
ship should be taken along. 
Gun. and tobacco do very 
nicely for this. 

FirtH Day.—Coleman’s Is- 
land to the Loon Lake port- 
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camping place. 


and explore. 
Park of Canada and all of 


Short portages from Lac la Croix will 
take the canoeist into other lakes and the deeply indented govern, while on the American side the regular Forest 
fire and sanitation are the 
great forest is a 
a National Forest 














A TYPICAL ISLET 


On many of these small islands are ideal camping places, but the fuel often has to be carried from the nearby shore. 
tance. Many day-long cruises may be worked outfromeach area are worth extra time necessary to visit them. 


bays of all of these lakes are delightful places to visit Service standards regarding 
while every small tree-covered islet invites one to stop only restrictions, except that 
To the North is the Quitico Provencial National Game Preserve as well as 
the interesting things in this and hunting is limited to 
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CURTAIN FALLS 





interesting water features on the trip is this falls and some of the best pike fishing is 





camping in the Canadian sections the rules of the park 











the eddies and rapids below. 
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entering the Quitico Park secure copies of the rules 
which exist there to safeguard yourself from tres- 
passing. 


For 10,000 Lakes 


information write The 


further 


AN OUTFIT AND EQUIPMENT FOR CANOE TRIPS 


N autoist would know what to take along on an auto 
trip. A foot-hiker wou'd know what he wanted to 
pack on his back. But few of us who go into the 
canoe country know those things to take and those not to 


FORESTRY 


Association, St. Paul, The Ely Chamber of Commerce 
or the Forest Supervisor, at Ely, Minnesota. 


[From information supplied by United States Forest Service 
and Ely Commercial Club.] 


butter, one-half pound cheese, two small packages maca- 
roni cut in short lengths, one-half pound coffee, one 
quarter pound tea, five small cans condensed milk, 
three pounds sugar, one pound oatmeal, two pounds 

rice, one pound prunes, one 





take. An old head at the 
game here 
what to take along on a 
canoe trip in the Superior 
and as this information is 
availab!e for 


has. outlined 


not readily 
most people it is printed 
here in the hope that it will 
serve those who plan a trip 
in the Superior or other 
canoe territory during the 
coming season. 
The following 
equipment and supplies to 
cover a five-day canoe trip 
includes everything but per- 
sonal toilet articles and 
equipment in the class of 


list of 


luxuries. 

Equipment for each man: 
Toilet articles and towel, 
one suit light wool under- 
wear, one pair light woo: 
sox, one pair heavy wool 
sox, one pair hobnail shoes 
or pacs, one pair mocassin 
slippers, one pair wool or 
kahki trousers, one wool 
shirt, one sweater or macki- 
naw “stag” shirt, one large 
bandanna and several 
pocket handkerchiefs, one 
small can fly dope, one 
water proof match safe, 
one large pocket knife or small hunting knife and sheath. 

Equipment for both men: Two large packsacks, three 
candles, one four-pail nesting set, one frying pan, three 
plates (aluminum), two granite cups, three large spoons, 
two table forks, two steel table knives, two empty fric- 
tion topped cans, one folding canvas wash basin, two 
small cans of matches, one large oiled linen poncho, four 
to six single wool blankets, one two-pound single bit ax 
with leather sheath, one sixteen-foot canoe with carrying 
yoke, one small can canoe glue, one tent (a silkoline or 
balloon silk “A” tent with floor sewed in and entrance 
made insect-proof with bobbinetting or cheese cloth). 

Food: Five loaves of rye or other bread, one pound 


them are today 
lake to the next. 


CANOE TRAVEL IN THE SUPERIOR 


Canoes are the only means of reaching a very great portion of this 
Forest. The old portages followed by trappers and the Indians before 
the lines over which canoes are carried from one 


pound dried apples or 
peaches, two pounds bacon, 
two pounds cornmeal or 
other cereal, two pounds 
pancake flour, one pound 
one pound 


hardtack or health bread, 


maple syrup, 
one-half pound raisins, one- 
half pound dehydrated soup 
vegetables, two small cans 
of cooked beans, one small 
can of cooking oil, one- 
half pound salt, one small 
can pepper, ten beef broth 
cubes, two cans condensed 
soup, one-half peck of 
potatoes. 

All food should be car- 
ried in cloth bags, prefer- 
ably waterproofed. 

To estimate equipment 
and supplies for two men 
for more than five days: 

General camp equipment 
the same. Add two pairs of 
heavy wool sox, one extra 
suit wool underwear or one 
pair woolunderdrawers. In- 
clude a reflector oven and 
an extra packsack. For 
food, multiply the forego- 
ing list with the following 
changes: Take only two 
loaves of bread for the entire trip. Take only one pound 
of butter. Cancel from the list the potatoes, canned beans, 
pancake flour and canned soup. Add to it seven pounds 
flour, two parts white and one graham, one small can 
baking powder, two pounds navy beans, use one pound 
powdered milk to each ten days and leave out the con- 
densed milk. 

It must always be remembered that .a little comfort 
in camp sacrificed means more comfort on the trail. All 
equipment must be carried on one’s back over portages 
and dried fruits and vegetables mean light packs . 

[Compiled by C. A. Dahlgren, Supervisor of the Superior 
National Forest. 








HOW SCHOOL CHILDREN STUDY TREES 


BY SUSAN S. ALBURTIS 


NATURE STUDY DEPARTMENT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ITH children, interest in trees and their conserva- 

tion is slow of growth. The American child is 

always ready to meet a patriotic appeal. There- 
fore, a teacher can, through such appeal, give an impetus 
to a cause that would otherwise take years of ordinary 
school methods to accomplish. Voting for a national 
tree offers much opportunity for patriotic expression. It 
furnishes material for teaching civics. Whether voting 
for officers of a club, the President of the United States 
or a national tree the voter should know the qualifications 
of the candidates. Such qualifications should be weighed 
carefully, a balance struck in favor of the one who will 
best serve the office. To be a good voter one must be 
intelligent. He must educate himself by reading, obser- 
vation, exchange of opinion and argument. 

The foregoing is the clue to the successful outcome of 
the campaign for a National Tree recently held in the 
Washington, D. C., schools. Washington schools are 
fortunate that they have a nature study staff. Its work 
is limited to the sixth, seventh and eighth grades and its 
number is so small that each school receives but a forty 


minute lesson once in two weeks. However, such a lesson 
given by an enthusiastic teacher, a specialist who has 
time and opportunity to provide an abundance of material, 
who knows her subject and how to teach it, is worth 
hours of talking about things not seen. 

Tree study is the assigned unit for the eighth grades. 
In outlining the campaign it was decided to make an 
intensive study in that grade of a fewer number of trees 
than the regular course called for; to study those most 
frequently planted within the city limits or found native 
around the District of Columbia or had a wide range 
through the States. The candidates selected were the 
American elm, tulip, sycamore, dogwood, sugar maple, 
pines, oaks, apple and hickory. The eighth grade pupils 
were used in small committees to educate the children of 
the other grades. This is a sound educational method 
and at the same time a sure means to secure interest. 

A visiting nature study teacher with but forty minutes 
once in two weeks would find it difficult to take classes 
out-doors for the study of the complete list. The larger 


part of the teaching, therefore, had to be done indoors. 

















VALUABLE RESULT OF THE STUDY OF TREES 


One feature of the interest shown by the pupils of the Washington, D. C. schools in trees was their campaign against bagworms. 


In one 


locality they gathered 17,000 bagworms in 1919—but the following year could find no more than 450 on the same trees. 
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If one of the trees to be studied was available nearby 
then outdoor study was the method used. To teach trees 
in a limited time indoors so that they may be recognized 
in the open requires careful lesson planning, and the use 
of much illustrative material. This material consisted of 
medium sized branches of trees; collections of nuts and 


tree seeds ; wood sections and pieces of bark and pictures. 


OTHE OAK TREE = 


Chart} 
iz | 





ACKSON 





A CHART ON THE OAK 


School children showing the distribution, the wood and the uses of 


the oak in the national tree voting contest. 


The latter were obtained from the American Forestry 
United from 
Wood sections and specimens of bark were 


Association, States Forest Service and 
magazines. 
gathered in suburban sections where real estate operators 
were “improving” land by felling trees. The tree plant- 
ing department granted permission to the teachers to cut 
sprays from the street trees in order that every class 
might have a spray of each kind studied, to press and 
mount on herbarium paper. The teachers aimed to 
teach about two trees in a lesson as teaching by compari- 
son covers ground in tree work. Leaf arrangement, 
shape, color, fruits, bark of both old and young wood; 
shape of tree; its value in street planting were matters 
of observation. 

At the close of each lesson assignments were given to 
committees of children to be completed before the next 
visit of the nature study teacher. These assignments sent 
the children to all parts of the city, after school and on 
Saturdays, for first-hand information; others referred 
Within a very short time the supply of 


The -adult 


them to books. 
books in the Public Library was exhausted. 
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population became interested in trees in order to answer 
the questions of the children. So many questions and go 
much information awaited the nature study teachers that 
frequently the time for the new lesson was much 
shortened. 

The following topics of study on the oak will illys. 
trate the nature of both home work and class work: 

THE OAK 

White Oak Group—Bark and wood light; acorns on 
this year’s wood; leaves with rounded lobes without 
spines. 

Red Oak Group—Bark and wood dark; acorns on last 
year’s wood; lobes of leaves with spines. 

Sudworth’s Check List of the trees of United 
States, Bulletin 17, United States Forest Service, gives 
seventy-three kinds of native oaks, fifteen of which are 


the 





LEAVES AND WOOD OF THE OAK 


Another form of chart prepared by the Washington, D. C., school chil 


dren in the study of the oak and its uses. 


around the District of Columbia. To know one-half of 
the Districts’ oaks does not seem too much for an eighth 
grade pupil. 

Distribution—The Check List shows the oak growing 
in every State but Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. 

Qualities of the Oak—Great height; sturdiness due to 
strength of fiber; two kinds of roots give power to with- 
stand storms; silver grain. 

Insects that live on the oak. 

Uses of the Oak—How we use it for bedroom furni- 
ture, staircase, interior finishing, dining room furniture, 
desks, bookcases, tanning leather, in street cars, passengef 
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coaches, steamboats, on the farm in implements, fences, 
fuel, etc. 

The pupils were asked for the following information: 

Name all the streets within five blocks of your school 
that are planted with oaks. 

Find the diameter of the largest oak in this section. Be 
sure to include the parks. Measure the tree four feet 
above the ground. Report the kind of oak, its location, 
its diameter, its circumference. 

Learn one-half of the kinds of oaks around the 
District. 

What are oak apples? 

What is meant by the term “quartered oak?” 

THE DOGWOOD 

In the study of the dogwood the pupils were required 

to answer the following questions: 





HUBBARD SCHL 


WHITE OAK CHART 


This not only has articles made of oak but has also a chart showing 
location of white oak trees in a section of Washington. 


What is there about dogwood that is the cause of its 
destruction ? 

Would it be better protected if it became the national 
tree? 

Forty-seven kinds of birds eat its fruit. 
this in your argument for it as the national tree? 

Why should Washington and Baltimore people espe- 
cially protect it ? 

Why is its bark very easily recognized? Try to go to 
the Zoological Park before its berries fall to study 
the bark. 

Its name is odd. 


Can you use 


Can you find a reason for it? 
Is the wood of any commercial value? 


THE APPLE 
The apple lesson was most satisfactory as city chil- 
dren had never thought of apples by individual name or 
eating qualities. The Horticulturist of the Department 
of Agriculture furnishes each teacher with a named set 
of the commonest apples in the Washington markets. The 


children were required not only to know these apples 
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ARTICLES MADE FROM OAK 


Furniture and other things made from oak by pupils who prepared a 
chart to show both use and identification. 


when they saw them in the stores and on the fruit stands, 
Interest in apples waxed 
high during that period which incidentally happened to 
be the National Apple Week. The health in apple eating 
re-emphasized by the use of the 


but two others in addition. 


was emphasized and 
following quotation from John Burroughs in “Winter 
Sunshine :” 

“The boy is indeed the true apple-eater, and is not to 
be questioned how he came by the fruit with which his 
It belongs to him, and he may steal 
it if it cannot be had in any other way. The apple is 
As we grow old we crave 
When you are 


pockets are filled. 


indeed the fruit of youth. 
apples less. It is an omnious sign. 
ashamed to be seen eating them on the street; when you 


can carry them in your pocket and your hand not con- 
] 


I 
stantly finds its way to them; when your neighbor has 


apples and you have none, and you make no nocturnal 
visits to his orchard; when your lunch-basket is without 
them and you can pass a winter’s night by the fireside 
with no thought of the fruit at your elbow, then be 


assured you are no longer a boy either in heart or years.” 
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USES OF HICKORY IDENTIFICATION OF HICKORY 
Chart prepared by the students of a Washington, D. C. school in the Showing how the school children prepare charts after studying the 
contest for the selection of a national tree. characteristics of hickory. 














BIRD HOUSES MADE BY WASHINGTON SCHOOL CHILDREN 


During their study of trees the pupils found among other things that attractive birdhouses could be made from the bark. Some of these are 
camouflaged tin cans, some are bark covered; some are made to swing and some to be nailed to trees. 
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HE SUGAR MAPLE CHART 
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A CLEVERLY MADE CHART 


Note the maple sugar production and use pictured in the upper part 
of the chart, the pool table, bed, chair and dresser in the lower. 


THE SUGAR MAPLE 


Here is shown both identif 
in another chart pr 


SUGAR MAPLE 


HD. COONE SCHOOL 


tion and description of the sugar maple 


pared by Washington school children. 














EXHIBIT OF THE USES OF RED OAK 


Students who favored the Red Oak in the National Tree voting contest in the Washington, D. C 
argument in favor of its selection as the national tree. This furniture was made to scale 





schools made a fine set of furniture as an 


, one eighth of an inch to a foot. 
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The suggestion, how we 
use the oak throughout the 
day, led to excellent exer- 
cises in oral English. In 
one school a boy suggested 
that miniature dining room 
furniture of oak could be 
made in the carpenter shops. 
This was mentioned inci- 
dentally in a newspaper arti- 
cle and spread so rapidly 
that when the suggestion 
came that an exhibition be 
held to show the public what 
the children had done, it was 
arranged with the little ex- 
tra work. 

The children 
large mounting cards ma- 
terial that would illustrate 
their choice for the national 
tree. These charts were ex- 
hibited for four days before 
the vote was taken and the 
public asked to use them as a 
means of education and then 
vote. Thousands of people 
visited the exhibition, boys 
and men in great numbers. 
The interest shown warrant- 
ed extending the exhibit 
three days. 


placed on 


various trees as a national tree were delivered by the chil- 


with the pupils, who made various articles to show 


ordinary 


AMERICAN 


CHARTS SHOWING 


The fact that pine is so easily worked in wood-using made it popular 


uses of 


the 


wood 


Three-minute speeches on the value of 
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USES OF PINE 


some of the 








many 





dren of the eighth grades to 
the children of the grades 
below and tothe visitors at 
the exhibition. The Ameri- 
can boy or girl feels his 
country’s call deeply, be it a 
call for war service or a call 
to vote for the national tree. 
Speakers in the recent presi- 
dential campaign did not 
take themselves more 
ously than these youthful 
speakers. The speeches were 
earnest, sometimes poetic, 
full of patriotic appeal to 
vote for a truly American 
tree, and best of all, indicat- 
ed a determination that the 
voters should know the rea- 
sons for their choice. It was 
not always the boy 
spoke “longest” and 

est” as one boy expressed it, 
who carried his audience, 
but the boy who clearly and 
logically made his points. 
During the exhibit one of 
the daily papers printed a 
ballot. The children took 
these to school and voted the 
last day of the exhibit. The 


seri- 


who 
eet 
loud- 


votes were counted in each class, tabulated at the build- 


ings and 


sent to the central office where the nature stud) 








ONE RESULT OF STUDYING THE USES OF TREES 


In the exhibition of uses of wood as part of 


+ 


heir studies about trees, Doys of the Washington, D. C. 
the bedding and draperies shown in this photograph. 





schools made the furniture and the girls 
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corps calculated the full returns. Eighteen thousand and 
seven votes were cast, but no figures can measure the 
interest in trees and their conservation that has spread 
through the homes of the city, as a resuit of the study 
and the vote. 

One speaker for the dogwood said there is no other 
tree in the United States with such beauty as the dog- 
wood. Do the sycamores, elms, tulip trees or sugar 
maples have beautiful flowers on them in the spring and 
red berries and dark red leaves in the fall? The dog- 
wood berries furnish food for forty-seven different birds. 
If this is not a good argument for the dogwood will 


national tree. People would soon learn what a terrible 
thing it would be to injure it. We people living around 
Baltimore and Washington should be particularly partial 
to the dogwood. Because, literally speaking, it grows 
under our very noses. What good would it do us to 
have the redwood of California for our national tree. 
More than one-half of us will never even have a chance 
to see one of these giants. 

A speaker for the hickory laid great emphasis on the 
fact that his tree grew only in America, that the hickory 
was an all-American tree. However, the defender of 
the oak seemed to have the best argument—until he made 
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NATIONAL TREE VOTE WIDELY HERALDED 


When the Washington, D. C., schools participated in the study of trees and the voting for a national tree in the campaign inaugurated by 
the American Forstry Association the newspapers in one hundred and sixty-four cities and towns described the contest and the result. 


Washington school teachers drew the above map, showing a few of 


the larger cities which gave publicity to the contest. It proved to be 


the most widely heralded school activity that any city in the United States ever had. 


someone kindly tell me what is? How many of you 
would know a tulip tree if you saw one? How many 
would know a dogwood tree? The dogwood is a well 
known tree and one that is easily recognized, and, sad 
to relate, one that is often destroyed. You may say, 
“Well, if it is so often destroyed and, as the paper said, 
apt to become extinct, we don’t want it for our national 
tree.” Before the red, white, and blue became our 
national flag, did it mean much to the Colonists? Would 
they have thought much of tearing or cutting it? What 
would we think of an American who would do such a 
thing now? The same thing would hold good with our 


the mistake of saying that Columbus’ ship was made 
of oak. 

“Yes,” said the champion of hickory with great vehe- 
mence, “Of course his ship was not made of hickory. 
hickory is an all-American 





His ship came from Europe 
tree.” 

Perhaps the greatest claim of the elm for the National 
tree is its historic pre-eminence. This was well illus- 
trated by depicting with small clay models the signing 
of Penn’s treaty under an elm; Washington taking com- 
mand of his army under an elm, with tin soldiers, cannon 
and other regalia of war used. The tin soldiers, however, 
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were oddly uniformed, as tin soldiers are apt to be. 

“Did Washington’s men wear uniforms like these?” 
someone asked the maker of the exhibit. 

“Anybody knows,” responded the boy, “that the sol- 
diers in the Revolution had to wear anything that they 
could get ahold of.” 

The pine exhibits by one school showed a section of 
a Maryland road with the telephone and electric light 
poles and fences made of pine. 

Those of us engaged in teaching know that the suc- 
cess of any movement among children depends on the 
interest and co-operation of the classroom teacher. The 
special teacher may suggest to committees of children 
but it requires the backing of the classroom teacher for 


results. In the final analysis, therefore, to her be- 
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longs a large share of the credit for the successful out- 
come of the Campaign for a National Tree. 

If teachers want a thoroughly enjoyable nature unit 
start a campaign for the national tree. It will take about 
two months to do it well. List the local tree candidates, 
study them in the open, historically, commercially. Put 
speakers on the stump. Ask one of the leading papers 
of the community to print the ballot and send the returns 
to the American Forestry Association, 1214 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. Thus is developed an edu- 
cational campaign to quicken the growth of tree knowl- 
edge and well worth the science or nature study teacher’s 
best effort. [Photographs by courtesy of the United 
States Forest Service. ] 


164 CITIES TELL THE STORY 


— tree voting contest developed the most wide- 

spread publicity for the schools of Washington that 
any school activity in any city ever had. The teachers 
have compiled a list showing 164 cities and towns the 
newspapers of which published articles and pictures 


describing the contest. These are as follows: 


Alabama—Tuscaloosa. 


California—Bakersfield, Corona, Highland, Los An- 
geles, Riverside, Santa Barbara. 


Colorado—Denver, Trinidad. 
Connecticut—New Haven. 
Delaware—Wilmington. 


Florida—Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Tampa. 





Georgia—Atlanta, Macon, Rome, Sparta, Waycross. 


Illinois—Beardstown, Canton, Chicago, Danville, Du 
Quoin, Edwardsville, Elgin, Freeport, Lincoln, Melrose, 
Monmouth, Norris, Peoria, Pinckneyville, Springfield, 
Troy, Washington, Waukegan. 


Indiana—Anderson, Attica, Beymour, Butler, Fort- 
ville, Fort Wayne, Kokomo, La Porte, Liberty, Lock- 
port, Marion, Munice, Richmond, Sluffton. 


Iowa—Burlington. 


Kansas—Dodge Independence, Leavenworth, 


Winfield. 


City, 


Kentucky—Danville. 


Louisiana—New Orleans, Shreveport. 
Maine—Lewiston. 

Maryland—Hagerstown. 

Massachusetts—Boston, Holyoke, Idwell, Lowell. 


Michigan—Saginaw, Cadillac, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Houghton, Manistee, Owasso. 


Dowagiac, 


Minnesota—Duluth, Stillwater, St. Paul. 


Missouri—Independence, Kansas City, St. Louis. 
Montana—Butte, Dillon, Livingston, Miles City. 
Nebraska—Lincoln. 


New Hampshire—Concord. 





New Jersey—Atlantic City, Jersey City, Newark, New 
Brunswick, Paterson, Town of Union. 


New York—Batavia, Binghamton, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Canandaigua, Elmira, Gloverville, Greater New York, 


Ithaca, Long Island City, Middletown, Plattsburgh, 
Queensborough, Rochester, Syracuse, Watertown, 
Winchamton. 


North Carolina—Greensboro. 
North Dakota—Bismark. 


Ohio—Bowling Green, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Middle- 
town, Warren. 


Oregon—Eugene, Pendleton. 


Pennsylvania—Allentown, Beaver Falls, Carbondale, 
Chambersburg, Gettysburg, Cambridge Springs, Gettys- 
burg, Hanover, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Meadville, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Plainsville, Stroudsburg, Titusville, 
Washington, Wilkes Barre, Williamsport. 


Rhode Island—Providence, Westerly. 

South Carolina—Charleston, Spartanburg. 

South Dakota—Yankton, Huron, Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—Nashville. 

Vermont—Rutland. 

Virginia—Petersburg. 

Washington—Port Angeles, Toppenish, Walla Walla, 
Yakima. 

West Virginia—Fairmont, Huntington, Parkersburg. 

Wisconsin—Chewaleh, De Pere, Eau Claire, Fond du 


Lac, Green Bay, Hilbert, Jefferson, Merrill, New Glarus, 
Rice Lake. 


Wyoming—Cheyenne. 




















LIFE IN PONDS AND MARSHES 
BY R. W. SHUFELDT 


E usually define a pond as a body of water of less 
extent than a lake, and examples may be seen 
in a duckpond or a millpond; this definition holds 

true whether the pond is a natural one or made through 
artificial means. Again, ponds may be fed by springs or 
streams, or they may dry up either wholly or partially 
during prolonged droughts. 

A pond need never be confused with a marsh—the 
latter being sometimes defined as a fen or a swamp. 
Here we have a tract of land that may be temporarily, 
either 





partially, or permanently, overflowed by water 
rain water, or water coming from the overflow of neigh- 
boring springs, or from rivers, creeks, or small streams. 
Such overflows usually occur over stretches of low 
ground of greater or less extent, causing it to become 
miry, wet, and swampy. Land thus covered will soon 
entirely change in character; aquatic plants will spring 
up in it where the water is not too deep, and water-loving 


shrubs and trees will eventually skirt its margins. This will 
happen irrespective of the fact that such a marsh may dry 
up-—partially or entirely—during dry seasons or droughts. 

Swamps may be connected with one or more ponds, or 
with a system of ponds. When a marsh is formed by 
low-land in touch with the rise and fall of the tides in 
bodies of salt-water, such marshes are known as tide- 
marshes or salt-marshes, and in these the majority of 
plant growths will be entirely different from what we 
meet with in a fresh-water marsh or pond. So, too, for 
the trees and shrubs that flourish along the margins of a 
salt-water marsh—they will be found to be entirely dif- 
ferent species as compared with those growing along the 
borders of ponds. 

Sornetimes. when marshes dry up and remain so for 
a long period, the deeper parts of one or more of them 
may remain as a pond or system of ponds; but this cannot 
well happen—indeed, under most circumstances can never 











MARSH SCENE 


This most attractive view is but one of a series of many others forming a part of an exhibit at the Museum 
Mr. Frank M. Woodruff, curator of that institution, is the designer, and it represents a scene on the Calumet River, near Chicago, 


Sciences. 








NEAR THE GREAT LAKES 


of the Chicago Academy of 


long before that city became the great metropolis it now is. Upwards of twenty living forms are presented in it. 
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DRAGON FLY 


known nymphs, 
of these form 


of 


flies, as 


history 


Young Dragon 
the structure and 


chapters in the entire range 


happen where the marsh is a 
salt-water one. 
affected where extensive changes 


It can only be 


take place in the area in which 
such a marsh exists. 

As to the animal life in fresh 
and salt-water ponds, in fresh 
and salt marshes, or in combi- 
nations of any of these, it dif- 
and _ for 


fers very materially 


evident reasons. In addition to 
the difference in the nature—the 
chemical nature—of the element 
in which the various animals are 
called upon to live, there is the 


matter of altitude and geographi- 


life, 


subaquatic 
the 


live a 


one of most 


entomology. 





and 


remarkable 
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salt- 
with 


cal situation. Naturally, we would not look for 
water marshes above sea-level, and we do not meet 
ponds in mountainous districts; while as to their geo- 
graphical locations, it is hardly necessary to point out 
that in New Jersey, for example, one would find very 
different species of animals in ponds and marshes of all 
descriptions, from the ones met with in any of the Pacific 
tier of States; those in New England would be different 
from the ones found in Florida, or in Texas, and so on 
for other regions. 

Another matter is the fixity of certain forms in their 
habitats, by which is meant the inability of certain 
species, through the exercise of their own powers, to 
quit their normal habitat and pass to another more or 
less distant. For example, fish in ponds where there are 
no means of escape either through aqueous connections 
or through inundations, are confined for life to those 
pools or ponds wherein they first saw the light; and 
this is also true of many of the lower forms of animal 
life, especially of the larve of certain insects. However, 
in the case of the latter they have the power to travel at 
large when they assume the adult stage. Nymphs of 
dragon-flies, for instance, when brought forth in an iso- 
lated pond, remain in it until they pass to the fly-form, 
whereupon they roam about on wing as far afield as 
they please. 

Minks, otter, muskrats, and other mammals more or 
parts of 
and stay 


less aquatic by nature, may remain in certain 
swamps, or make their home in suitable ponds, 
there for the rest of their lives; though this only hap- 
pens when they are not molested or harrassed by man. 
But if this comes to pass, and they can get away in 
safety, they will soon migrate to other sections where 
the needed seclusion may be enjoyed. 

In the more northern parts of the country the feathered 
residents of ponds and marshes are, as a rule, of the 


migratory order; so that, when winter sets in, they take 
In warmer climates, 


themselves off and fly southward. 
in the Southern States, the extent of bird-life to be 
found about marshes and ponds will depend on to what 
extent they are harassed or destroyed by man, and upon 
the amount of plant, shrub, and tree-growth to be found 











Bull-frog tadpoles, of 


which 





TADPOLES ARE INTERESTING TO STUDY 


one is here shown natural size, make very instructive forms to rear 


in aquaria. This one’s hind legs were just appearing; the fin to the tail is quite translucent, while 
many of the life-phenomena of all animals may be studied in this creature. 
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growing along the margins or in 
the shallower locations about 
them. Many ponds and not a 
few marshes are quite devoid of 
every kind of plant growth be- 
yond sedges and grasses; so that 
to find birds in such places would 
be by no means the rule. 

In order to study and enjoy 
the bird-life of’ large ponds and 
marshes one must go far beyond 
the habitations and resorts of 


man—even into districts where 
the automobile is 
Such localities and undisturbed 


regions, where this feature ex- 


not known. 


isted in all of its pristine natura!- 
ness, have only been discovered 
by the writer in a 
places. As late as 1868, some 


very few 
parts of central Wisconsin lay in 
a region that had not been invad- 
ed to any extent, and some of the 
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CHANGES IN THE TADPOLE 


lake-marshes and small, isolated At this stage, the tadpole’s tail exhibits but very slight evidences of its total disappearance later 
‘ y on; the eyes are larger and nearer the top of the head; the mouth is more frog-like, and the fore- 
ponds were the homes of many limbs can be discerned beneath the skin. 


species of birds that habitually 


breed in such places—some of them be-:onging entirely to 


Where the plant- 
growth in an extensive marsh consisted principally of 


the avifauna of the Middle West. 


cat-tails, it was not an uncommon thing to see, in the 
spring, thousands of our elegant yellow-headed black- 
birds take to flight when something had alarmed them, 
alighting in the nearby trees and bushes. The explorer, 
passing through that swamp, would find hundreds of 


their nests built on the cat-tail stalks and in such low 
shrubs as might be growing there. 

Ponds and marshes of a similar description in southern 
Alabama and Mississippi, forty years ago, were wonders 
in the bird-life There the red-wing 
black-birds were found instead of the yellow-headed spe- 
cies, and their nests were fully as abundant. All the 
birds of this group—aside from the cowbirds and oth- 

ers—lay unusually pretty eggs, which are a pale 


they presented. 











BULL FROG EIGHT INCHES LONG 


East of the Rockies, and in suitable localities, bull-frogs are found all over the 


eastern parts of the United States—that is, in ponds and 





marshes everywhere. 


blue, with curious, scraggly lines of biack mark- 
These south- 
ern ponds and imnTense marshes, when sufficiently 
secluded, often teem with various species of 
herons, ibises, rail, and many other marsh birds. 
Then, too, where such a pond is more or less 
surrounded with timber—situated in a forest in 
fact—we are pretty sure to meet with the wood 
duck, the most beautiful species of all our fresh- 
water wildfowl. This elegant bird most often 
breeds in the hollow trunks of trees that over- 
hang the pond or marsh where they occur. In 
1870, when attending Cornell University, the 
writer discovered the nest of a pair of these 
wood ducks in a swamp at the foot of Lake 
Cayuga (Ithaca, N. Y.). It was in the hollow 
stump of an old sycamore, some forty feet above 


ing them in a most bizarre manner. 





the ground. When the young were ready to leave 
the nest, their parents brought them down to the 
water of the swamp, one at a time, until the 
entire brood had been safely launched in their 
natural element. There were seven or eight of 


the little downy fellows, and it was a beautiful 


They do not appear until the weather becomes warm and the summer well ad- 
vanced. The species is a thoroughly aquatic one, and of some economic importance. 


sight as they swam out with their parents into 
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the more open water of the swamp. That swamp, by 
the way, was a wonderful place in those days in which 
to study many of the forms that live in such places; it 
teemed with snipe—the one we call English snipe—in 
season; with the various fresh-water rails; swamp spar- 
rows, wildfowl, bittern, blue heron, and many other birds. 

One of the best places for dragon-flies is about such 
ponds and marshes, and we have many interesting species 
of them in our country. Dr. L. O. Howard, who has 
written some wonderfully interesting chapters on these 
remarkable insects, in his “Insect Book” that 
“Although dragon-flies are frequently very abundant in 
swampy regions and about ponds, there are times when 
they swarm in enormous numbers. Koffen, a German 
entomologist, this was long before the World War, has 


published a 


says 
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learn about these curious insects in all their various 
stages of growth, and today we know but very little 
about how they begin to breathe air after they leave the 
water. Some dragon-flies are very beautiful insects, and 
our professional and amateur entomologists have, in 
various parts of the country, made some wonderfully 
fine collections of them, quite the rivals of collections of 
moths and butterflies. 

Pond and swamp insects constitute a very large sub- 
ject in itself, and an exceedingly interesting, not to say 
important one. To follow this successfully, one should 
master the use of a modern compound microscope, and 
have the entire outfit for capturing the specimens. Many 
of the minute forms have histories of which we know 
but little, and there are not a few species yet to be dis- 

covered even in 





chronological 
account of the 
records of 
dragon-fly mi- 
grations from 
1494 to 1868. 
Such migrating 
swarms seem to 
have been more 
frequently no- 
ticed in Europe 
than in this 
country, but 
several have 
been noticed in 
the United 
States. For ex- 
ample, Mr. A. 
H. Mundt, of 
Fairbury, [Ili- 
nois, says that 
‘between the 











ponds and 
swamps of the 
thickly settled 
parts of the 
eastern States, 
In a brief arti- 
cle like the 
present one, it 
is out of the 
question to en- 
ter upon this 
very extensive 
field of  re- 
search, 

In previous 
numbers of 
AMERICAN 
Forestry the 
writer has al- 
ready publish- 
ed accounts of 
several species 








of our fresh- 


hours of 5 and A PAIR OF HANDSOME WOOD DUCKS 
7 P. M., Au- ; water turtles, 
A few years ago, this species of wood duck came very near being exterminated, so great was the demand 
gust 13, 1881, for a few special feathers from its sides for trout-flies! The cut is from a photograph of a water-color and am ong 
the air for by the author. these an ac- 
count of our 


miles around 
seemed literally alive with these dragon-flies (4chua 
heros) from a foot above the ground to as far as the 
eye could reach, all flying in the same direction, a south- 
westerly course, and the few that wou'd occasionally 
cross the track of the majority could all the more easily 
be noticed from the very irregular and swift course they 
generally pursued; but even these few stray ones would 
soon fall in with the rest again. Very few were seen 
alighting, and all carefully avoided any movable obstacles.’ 

“This migration was probably caused by the very dry 
season which had resulted in the drying up of ponds and 
swamps, and it is probable that other similar recorded 
migrations have arisen from the same cause.” 

The anatomy of a dragon-fly is truly remarkable, as 
is the life-history of the young, which are strictly aquatic 
animals, called nymphs. We have yet a great deal to 


common snapping turtle; so we may pass that fellow 
by on the present occasion. A good picture of one, 
however, is introduced, as he cuts such a prominent 
figure in a chapter on those animals found in ponds 
and swamps. 

Where they are not likely to be too much disturbed and 
persecuted, one of the most abundant mammals found in 
the swamps and some ponds of the eastern parts of the 
United States is the well-known muskrat. This big, 
aquatic rodent is well known to the writer, who has shot, 
trapped, and skinned many a dozen of them. This 
rodent is also called the musquash, and there are, in the 
United States, several species and subspecies of them, 
some being eastern forms, others western, while not 
long ago a very distinctive one was found in the Dismal 
Swamp of Virginia—a “swamp,” by the way, that in 
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the old days was a veritable paradise for the naturalist ; 
all of its fauna and flora are by no means well known 
at this date. 

Most of the writer’s experiences with muskrats have 
been in New England and the Gulf States; they were 
very abundant in the salt water marshes along the shores 
of Long Island Sound in Connecticut in the early 60’s. 
Late in the fall, these animals build their well-known 
“nests,” also known as cabins or lodges, selecting places 
usually below high-water mark, and as secluded and in- 
accessible as possible. As winter comes on, they occupy 
these nests, and pass that entire season in them. As the 
marsh freezes over, the nests afford them a place where 
they can breathe the open air, and be, at least to some 
extent, safe from their enemies, except man. In them, 
too, they gather the food upon which they live the winter 
through, such as lily-roots, mussels, and so on. Musk- 
rat hunters often open up these nests when they can 
reach them by walking over the ice in the winter. 

Many years ago, during a very severe winter, I wit- 
nessed the sudden ripping open of one of these dome- 


shaped nests by several men who were old muskrat hunt- 
ers, and who had taken the precaution to plug the avenues 
of escape. To the surprise of every one, there were no 
fewer than eleven fine rats in the upper apartment of 
the nest; but, although they squealed and fought like 
good fellows, they were all soon despatched with heavy 
sticks, some of them giving the men quite a chase in 
the light snow. , 

Usually not more than four or five occupy this part 
of the nest during the winter, and they take pains to 
line it well with soft marsh-gras or some similar material 
that they can conveniently guther in the autumn; it 
makes a nice place to curl up and sleep the long winter, 
huddled together to keep warm. 

Good muskrat skins in those days fetched about a 
dollar and a half each; so this five-minutes take netted 
the men sixteen dollars and fifty cents, which piece of 
good fortune was the talk of the village hunters and 
others for many a day. 

Besides muskrats, there are a number of other mam- 
mals one may meet with in swamps and marshes in 
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AT THE TERMINUS:-OF THE DYKE 


Marshy banks of the Potomac River at low water, nearly opposite Washington. The home of big water snakes, frogs, various species of 
ducks in season, two or three species of turtles, several different kinds of water birds, and other inhabitants of the river marshes. 


Photograph by the author. 
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various parts of the country. Among these may be 


mentioned that curious mole known as the star-nosed 
mole, which has a form very much like the common 
mole, but differs from it through having a conspicuous 
circlet of pale, flesh-colored, flexible, and fleshy filaments 
around the end of its nose. What these are for it is hard 
to say; although, shou'd they be very sensitive, it is quite 
likely they aid the animal in discovering its food, which 
consists largely of 
the nature of the 
rapidly burrows in 

One is sure to meet a number of different kinds of 


angling-worms, as well as to detect 


material or soil ahead of it, as it 


the mire of the marsh where it lives. 


snakes from time to time in our swamps and marshes. 
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Con- 
ditions were found to be in favour of snake-hunting, 


the swamp,” he says, “we followed the stream. 


The stream was very low, owing to a drought, and in 
stretches here and there was little more than a series 
of pools, connected by trickling courses of water. The 
banks of these poois were sandy, and progress into the 
swamp was comparatively easy in consequence. Not 
long after starting into the growth, we spied the first 
moccasin. It was a large specimen, sunning on a log 
that projected from the water. This snake was stalked 
cautiously, and a noose, on the end of a very slim pole, 
was passed over its neck before it took alarm. The 
reptile was pulled quickly upon firm ground, where its 
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THE MUSKRAT 


Muskrats live in ponds and marshes, 


They dig burrows in river banks, while in marshes and reedy ponds they construct nests. 


of our rodents. 


Some of these are quite harmless, while, upon the other 
hand, the “‘cotton-mouth” or water moccasin is one of 
the most venomous snakes we have in this country; they 
are particu:arly abundant in the swamps of the Southern 
The writer collected quite a number of these 


ago, 


States. 
snakes alive in 
some of them measuring over four feet in length; one 
would stand but little chance for his life were he bitten 
by one of these, with no aid at hand. 

Doctor Ditmars once had a great hunt for these moc- 
casins in Black Swamp, located in Hampton County, 
South Carolina, where the cane grew over eight feet in 
height, and the snakes were there in plenty. “On entering 


southern Louisiana many years 


as well as along the banks of rivers, streams, and dykes where the latter stay the flow of waters. 


Next to the beaver they are one of the largest 


head was pinned down with a stick, when it was grasped 
by the neck and placed in a bag. In stepping over a 
fallen tree, the guide had a narrow escape. Coiled par- 
tially under the trunk was another moccasin, which, 
suddenly surprised, drew back its head, opened its mouth, 
and prepared to strike; but before it could do so the man 
leaped to safety.” Doctor Ditmar’s account of this fam- 
ous snake is one of the best that has ever been published, 
and the reproductions from photographs of the living 
snakes are sufficient to send the creeps down the spine 
of any one who chances to stand in particular dread of 
this class of snakes, the bite of an old one of which is 
usually fatal in about twenty minutes. They are called 































“cotton-mouths” for the reason that just prior to strik- 
ing they widely open their mouths, the mucous lining of 
which is as white as cotton—hence the name. 

It is hardly necessary to state that of all the inhabitants 
of ponds and marshes, in any part of the country, there 
are no more interesting group of animals than the num- 
erous species of frogs. We have a large number of 
species of frogs in this country; we have learned a good 
deal about them, and, it may be added, there is still 



























A MARSH BIRD 





NEST OF 
Many species of birds build their nests on or among the plant-growths 
This is the our well-known Redwing 


about the a marsh-rush, and 
blue, marked with 


nest of 
blades of 
beautifully 


of ponds and marshes. 
Marsh Blackbird; it 
contains three eggs. 
black, scraggly lines. 


is woven 


These are pale 


much to be learned in regard to their distribution and 
life-histories. Probably the best-known frog is our com- 
mon bull frog; but in addition we have, living in our 
swamps and ponds, the leopard frog; cricket frogs; 
pickerel frogs; the gopher frog; the green frog; the 
beautiful Drayton’s frog of California; the equally hand- 
some Western frog, and a number of others. Their study 
is most interesting and instructive, for it is a creature 
we may readily observe from the egg to maturity, and 
this has been done in schools, by investigators, and by 
boys and girls the world over. Indeed, frogs are ani- 
mals that have been closely studied anatomically, physi- 
ologically, and forty other ways. 

Frogs are used for food in many parts of the world, 
and even in our own country their legs are considered a 
great delicacy. From our experiments upon them and 
upon larval frogs or tadpoles, we have learned some of 
the most important facts in general medicine and human 
physiology ; in biology and physical science, and in chem- 
istry; and in one instance within the writer’s knowledge 
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and recollection, frogs were used with remarkable effect 
was a murder trial, and a man was 
There were no 


in a case at law. It 
charged with 
witnesses, and no direct evidence of any description, for 
promptly, thoroughly, and with- 
out apparent motive. When found, the victim had been 
dead several hours, and no one had been present when 
she died. With this slender array of facts, the hope of 
discovering the murderer seemed quite remote, and the 
The husband was under- 


poisoning his wife. 


the deed had been done 


trial likely to be a brief one. 
going the trial; the contents of the victim’s stomach was 
before the jury and the It was discovered that 
the couple invariably had a certain cereal for breakfast. 
to discover the presence of either 
any of the usual poisons used in 


court. 


Chemists had failed 
arsenic, antimony, or 

At this stage of the preceedings, a young 
doctor, who had regularly attended the trial, arose in 
the court-room and requested that he be allowed to make 
a test; and after the character and profession of the wit- 


such cases. 



































SNAPPING TURTLE 


A strange thing about this speices of turtle is that it can only feed 
under water; it will starve to death with plenty of food within easy 
reach should it be placed before it on shore. 


ness had been established, this was permitted. Seating 
himself in the witness-chair, he asked for a smatl, clean 
china bowl, which was furnished him. Then, addressing 
the judge and jury, he said that it had been proved that 
the contents of the victim’s stomach consisted of undi- 
gested quaker oats, and, taking a package of the same 
which he had brought with him, he stirred some of it 
in water in the bowl. Opening another package, he pro- 
duced a couple of bull-frogs; placing these in the bowl, 
and, covering the latter with wire gauze, he passed it 
around for the judge and jury to examine. The frogs 


were seen to swim about in the most natural manner 
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possible. He then put the frogs in a glass jar, and 
thoroughly cleaned out the bowl. Asking for a small 
quantity of the food found in the victim’s stomach, and 
summoning the jury about him, he dissolved it, in a 
similar manner, in water in the bowl, the water being 
obtained from the cooler in the court-room. Then, 
taking the same two frogs, he dropped them in the bowl, 
again covering it with the wire gauze. The judge and 
jury were now all curiosity as to what was to happen. 
In about five minutes, both frogs suddenly stopped 
swimming, and were seized with a most characteristic 
spasm. Each straightened out as straight as straight 
could be, curled up their forelimbs on their chests, and 
in a few seconds they were dead. The witness then 
turned to the judge and said: “Your Honor, the woman 
was poisoned with strychnine, administered in quaker 
vats by some person unknown.” Requesting that the 
bowl be once more thoroughly cleaned and fresh water 
put in it, he produced some sulphate of strychnine from 
his pocket, together with two more living frogs. Placing 
the latter in the bath thus prepared, in a few moments 
precisely the same kind of spasms attacked them, and 
they promptly died. At this point the prisoner spoke up 
and admitted that he had poisoned his wife; while in the 
same breath, as he shook his fist at the witness, he said: 
“D n those frogs!” The man was convicted and duly 
executed. 

Thus we see that we have many things of the greatest 
possible interest in our ponds, swamps, and marshes; 
and at least one batrachian that on occasion may serve to 
bring a murderer to justice, or be used, in another way, 
to demonstrate the circulation of the blood and the action 
of the heart in health and disease. 








ANATOLIA—A COUNTRY WITHOUT WOOD 
BY FRANCES L. GARSIDE 


S UPPOSE, just for an hour, you turn your eyes from 
the beautiful trees in your dooryard, and journey in 
your imagination to a land where our not-overly popular 
poplar is the only tree. These tiny groves, lining the 
banks of tinier streams, are the result of forestration. 

The land is Anatolia, in the Near East, and as you ap- 
proach a town your eyes are first attracted by the poplar 
trees. If you look down on the town from a high hill it 
is easy to pick out the Armenian quarter, for the way to 
find it is to look for ruins. 

“Ah,” you think, “that is a result of race hatred. The 
Turks go mad when they see anything Armenian.” 

Not entirely so. These mud houses in which the Ar- 
menians dwell were torn down after the inhabitants had 
departed for the sake of the poplar beams which up-held 
the mud roofs. Wood is so scarce in Anatolia that it is 


seized as rapaciously as if it were worth its weight in 
gold. 

It is so scarce that carloads of vine-prunings, thistles 
and briars are transported into the towns and villages for 
fuel. One who has made a fire of this nature of fuel on a 
country roadside is unpleasantly familiar with the endless 
task of feeding the fire to secure a very uncertain heat. 
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Firewood in Anatolia costs from $15 to $18 a ton when 
it can be had. The Nationalist Government has prohib- 
ited the Near East Relief from buying wood in this dis- 
trict except on specially issued vessikas or orders, 
Though one does not usually class fruit trees as fuel, 
even these have been cut down and burnt, so desperate 
is the need for firewood. 

It is this lack of wood that has hampered the Near 
East Relief in a great measure in its provisions for the 
Armenians. There is not only the scarcity of fuel to 
combat, and the consequent suffering with the cold, but 
there has been no wood for making furniture, nor, of 
course, for building houses. The orphanages are built 
of mud, and as far as possible the gasoline can has sup- 
planted wood in supplying household needs. It is beaten 
into chairs ; every needed kitchen utensil once held gaso- 
line; it becomes both a bathtub and the dipper that is 
used to fill it; it is the plate, the cup, and the spoon. Un- 
fortunately, it cannot be utilized as fuel. 

But—there are no trees. And we of America, who can 
not look to the left or to the right without the eyes rest- 
ing on a beautiful tree—are spiritually exhausted after 
an hour’s imaginary trip to Anatolia, and are eager to re- 
turn home. 





THE FOREST RANGER 


Rode through the mountains a ranger, 
Timing his motion to song. 
Utter his helping in danger, 
Royal, and eager, and strong. 
Hearty his handclasp at morning ; 
Mighty his crushing of wrong ; 
Splendid when loosened his scorning, 
Stained not with anger too long. 
Proven by all things that prove, 
Mighty his friendship and love. 


Certain his promise outflowing, 
Open his thoughts as the sky; 
Pleasant his coming and going, 
Brilliant his dark fearless eye; 
Dreadful when wakened his hating ; 
Awful his scorn of a lie. 
This—is a man worth the mating, 
Truth in his hands cannot die. 
Sower of forests to be, 
Builder of State is he. 


His are the mountains and heavens, 
His the great shaping of deeds; 
Wisely he casts in his leavens, 
Wisely the future areads. 
Service he gives in strong passions, 
Forests he grows for the years. 
Laughing at follies, he fashions 
Spite of all falsehoods and fears, 
Forests that long shall endure ; 
Service immortal and sure. 
—Charles Howard Shinn. 

















FOREST GUIDE DEPARTMENT 
SOLAN L. PARKES, EDITOR 


HE editor of this department has been ill for some 
time but is now on the job and will devote his 
time to forwarding the Forest Guide Movement, 
doing all that he can to make the program available 
for those organizations which desire to have it for their 
members, and also to others which would like to follow 
the teachings of the program as outlined in the January 
number of the AMERICAN Forestry Magazine. It will 
take a little time until the full details of the plan can 
be presented. 
* * x 
While sitting in the office of the Commissioner of 
Forestry of Pennsylvania on the afternoon of April 5 
my eyes swept the range of hills across the Susquehanna 
River, in Perry County, and I saw smoke rising, just a 
little white cloud at first, and I said, “I think there is a 


forest fire over there on the hills.’ Chief Forest 


Fire Warden White came in, and in a few seconds fores- 
ters were on the way to extinguish the blaze. 

Five hundred and eleven Boy Scout Troops in 
Pennsylvania have enrolled as Forest Guides, with 
the total number of ten thousand. one hundred fifty- 
six Forest Guides in the State of Pennsylvania. There 
is also the button of the Pioneer Forest Guide, which is 
a new classification in Forest Guide Service for those 
who give leadership to the boys in their charge. These 
buttons will be sent out to the leaders in Pennsylvania 
as soon as the lists are compiled. 


“« « * 

The photographs show the contents of four cases which 
can easily be built by any boy or girl scout troop, or any 
school or club. 

The cases are built from boards one-half inch in 
thickness. Inside measurements, twelve inches wide and 





THE WHITE PINE 


A case of white pine specimens, cone and seed in center while to the 
right at the top a branchlet or clump of needles is shown. Immediate- 
ly at the bottom is a cluster of five needles. You can easily identify 
the white pine as there are always five needles on a cluster. At the 
bottom, bark and so forth as in other cases. 


RED CEDAR 


Red-cedar specimens. There is also a peculiarity about the cedar leaves 
or needles which is shown plainly on the charts. The bottom of this 
exhibit is built to show bark, grain and cross section, and makes a 
very attractive case, as it shows so clearly the red wood of the 
cedar. 
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eighteen inches long and two inches deep. Over the chart 
showing the tree physiology is placed a sheet of cellu- 
loid, as is also the case in covering the leaf, the leaf first 
being placed on cotton, celluloid over same and then 
tacked to the specimen case as shown in the illustrations. 

It will be a good plan for all Forest Guides to buiid 
up exhibits for their troop meeting-rooms. Some can 
build the cases, others can collect the specimens, all can 
help to make up the cases. Write to J. S. Illick, the 
Department of Forestry, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, ask 
him to send you the book, “Trees of Pennsylvania,” which 
will help in your study of trees and in the building of 
the cases. 

The editor built nine cases and presented them to the 
National Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America, 
at the biennial conference of the scout executives of the 
United States. He also recently buiit a number of these 
cases for use in the Scoutmasters’ Training Course, by 


Dr. Hurt, the scout executive of Chicago. 











BLIGHTED CHESTNUT 


At the upper left, the physiology of the chestnut tree on a chart. In 
the center top, a small branch showing the live spores of the chestnut 
blight. To the right, a leaf of the chestnut tree. In the center a branch 
which shows the results of the blight. At the bottom the grain of the 
wood of the chestnut, healthy bark, a panel of commercial timber, a 
cross section and a bottle of seed, fruit or nut, while at the extreme 
lower right hand corner is the chestnut burr. 
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In the June issue of the AMERICAN Forestry Maga- 
zine, we will have a story on insect life, and will also 
show and tell you how to mount and preserve specimens 
of wild flowers, weeds, and so forth. 


* * * 


To those who have written to me and whose letters ] 
could not answer, owing to my illness, I want to say jn 
these columns, that I shall now begin to answer the mail 
that has been accumulating for several months, and that 
with the June number of the AMERICAN Forestry Maga- 
zine, we will open the question box to help you along in 
your Nature work. 

Anyone interested in the Forest Guide Movement, 
and who wants to join, no matter where, or in what part 
of the United States you may live, is invited to write to 
the editor of this department, Solan L. Parkes, Editor, 
Forest Guide Department, Post Office Box No. 9, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, inclosing a two-cent stamp for answer, 





THE SASSAFRAS 


The seed or fruit, cross section, bark and panel, and for those who do 
not know, the three leaves taken were from a branch of the sassafras 
tree. At the top of the case, a leaf with but a single lobe, in the 
center two lobes, or what is sometims termed as the sassafras mitt, 
at the bottom a leaf with three lobes. The writer has found as many 
as five lobes on a single leaf. 





























DEFECTIVE SHADE TREES MENACE LIFE 


BY T. E. SNYDER 


SPECIALIST IN FOREST ENTOMOLOGY, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


ACH year throughout the country there are ex- 
perienced heavy tropical rainstorms, accompanied 
by high winds, sharp lightning and torrential 
downpours of rain, often also hail. These severe storms 
are seasonal, usually appearing in the late afternoon, and 
leave in their wake a trail of down telephone and tele- 

















ADULT BEETLES OF THE PARANDRA BORER ENLARGED FOUR 
TIMES IN SIZE. THESE INSECTS ARE WINGED AND LAY THE 
EGGS WHICH HATCH INTO THE BORERS. IN THE SMALL IN- 
SERT IN THE LOWER LEFT HAND CORNER THE BEETLES ARE 
SHOWN NATURAL SIZE 


graph poles, tangled wires, damage to buildings and up- 
rooted and broken off trees. It is not infrequent that 
there is a loss of life. 

The greater portion of such damage can not be pre- 
vented by human foresight, but much of the damage to 
park and street trees can be prevented by better care of 
the trees. A tree survey should be made at frequent in- 
tervals to locate and plot the defective trees, those with 
dead branches and unsound trunks—those either decayed 
or infested with borers. It is such trees that are broken 
off during heavy wind storms, sometimes with loss of 
human life, and commonly with damage to property. 

During the past eleven years careful examinations at 
Washington of trees broken off during storms and litter- 
ing the streets and blocking traffic have revealed that one 
borer is directly responsible for most of this damage by 
weakening the tree trunks and causing them to snap off. 
This is the Parandra borer (Parandra brunnea Fab.) an 
msect very injurious to a great variety of both broad 


leaved and evergreen trees, as well as to telephone and 
telegraph poles and railroad ties which are placed in 
earth ballast. It is a general feeder. 

This injurious insect occurs in Canada as well as in 
the United States. From its known widespread distri- 
bution there is little doubt but that it occurs over the 
greater part of temperate North America. 

Trees attacked by this borer, including the living sap- 
wood and dead heartwood of both deciduous and ever- 
green trees, are pine, juniper or red cedar, white cedar, 








THIS IS A GOOD PICTURE OF THE BURROWS OF THE PARAN.- 
DRA BORER IN A MAPLE TREE IN MARYLAND, AND IT SHOWS 
THE BORERS AND THE PUPAE, OR RESTING STAGE 


black walnut, butternut, hickory, willow, beech, chestnut, 
chinquapin, oak, elm, tulip-poplar, apple, pear, plum, 
wild and cultivated cherry, locust, Ailanthus, soft maple, 
basswood, cottonwood, black ash, sweet gum, and 
Paulonia. The Parandra borer belongs to-the family 
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EGGS OF THE PARANDRA BORER IN NATURAL POSITION IN 
THE WOOD OF APPLE—VERY MUCH ENLARGED 


Spondylidae, a small family closely related to the Ceram- 
bycidae or “round-headed” borers. 

The Parandra borer is one of several species of wood- 
borers from which trees are in very little danger of 
injury so long 
as they are kept 
in sound and 
vigorous condi- 
tion. The larva 
of Parandra, 
or the borer, is 
a heart-wood 
borer and is 
one of the most 
common __bor- 
ers or grubs 
found in shade 
trees. It nor- 
mally attacks 
the lower 


trunk, usually 
within a few feet of the ground, or rarely the larger 


limbs of some species of broad leaved trees. The work 
of this borer is quickly followed by that of other borers 





VARIETIES OF SIZES OF PARANDRA BORERS 
ARE TO BE FOUND IN AN INFESTED TREE 
AT ANY ONE TIME. THE BORERS PICTURED 
ARE NATURAL SIZE 
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of the tree in- 
fested will con- 
sist of merely 
a thin shell of 
sound wood 
surrounding a 
decom posed 
heart. A tree 
so affected may 
continue to live 
but will be in 
danger of fall- 
ing or being 
broken off dur- 
ing a gale at 
any time and 
some times in 
its sudden, 
crashing down- 
fall it takes a 
human life 
with it. 

When a tree 
is first attack- 
ed the beetles 
insert their 
eggs into the surface of the wood of scars or dead spots. 
The eggs are laid, principally in July and August, prob- 
ably at night, in large numbers closely grouped and in- 
serted deeply into the wood. After the eggs hatch the 
larvae or borers extend their burrows throughout the ad- 
The larvae, which are 











SHOWING CLEARLY THE DEEP BURROWS 
MADE BY PARANDRA IN WOOD 


jacent sapwood and heartwood. 
typical roundheaded borers, mine throughout the wood 
for a period of three years extending their galleries 
upward and downward and after a short resting stage— 
pupal stage—transform to adult beetles within the wood. 
Whereas the grub or borer is one of the commonest, the 
adult beetles are rather scarce, although they are some- 
times seen flying, attracted to electric lights during July 
and August. Observations indicate that the adults do 





and the decay of the infested 
wood and the frequent breaking 
down of the tree at the point of | 
the greatest injury to the trunk. | 
Damage by this insect to shade | 

| 


» 


Ni \ p 
= 
trees is probably greater than 
any other wood-borer for it com- 
pletely honeycombs the heart- 
wood and later the living sap- | 
wood. As they burrow through 
the wood, the borers closely 
pack the fine boring dust behind 
them; this boring dust is red- 
dish or dunnish yellow in color, 
and has a clay like consistency ; 
it is characteristic of this borer. 
Other insects and fungi soon 
appear to accelerate decay and 
within a few years the portion 


~ 
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AN OLD APPLE TREE BROKEN IN A STORM AS THE RESULT OF INJURY TO THE HEART 
BY PARANDRA BORERS 


























AMERICA MUST REFOREST 


not always emerge from the wood which they infest, but 
remain on the exterior of poles which they have damaged, 
below ground, or in the hollow bases of trees, where 
mating takes place and the eggs are laid. Poles and trees 
which have been long infested often reveal dozens of 
these dead beetles in hollow cavities. The beetles shun 
the sunlight. 

The first most important consideration relative to pre- 
venting injury to trees by the Parandra borer is to pre- 
yent scarring of the trees. Such scars are produced by 
yarious mechanical injuries to the bark, improperly cut- 
ting off limbs, etc. If trees are not injured in such a 
manner the beetle will not deposit eggs in them. If 
there are exposed dead surfaces they should be covered 
with an antiseptic and waterproof dressing such as a 
single application of a mixture of creosote and coal 
tar, about one-fourth or one-third creosote. A good 
grade of lead paint can be substituted for the tar, if 
desired, although it is not generally considered as satis- 
factory; or grafting wax may serve satisfactorily for 
small surfaces. 

Large scars or cavities in trees should be properly 
cleaned out, disinfected and filled with cement according 
to the approved practices of tree surgery; for more de- 
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tailed information see “Practical Tree Surgery,” by J. F. 
Collins, Yearbook, United States Department of Agri- 
culture for 1913. 

It is very important that in cities periodic surveys be 
made of park and shade trees. Defective shade trees 
should be treated or removed. If this is done much of 
the damage done the trees during heavy storms can be 
prevented and it may possibly result in the saving’ of 
human lives. 

In planting city shade trees preference should be given 
to the sturdy oaks (red and pin) and American elm; the 
softwooded maples and poplars can not so well with- 
stand the high winds of sudden storms. This applies 
to both trees infested and uninfested by borers. 

However, even disregarding the danger in defective 
trees to man and his property, trees should be kept in a 
vigorous and sound condition. The value of their shade 
is great; they beautify the city. Parks have been well 
termed the “lungs of the city ;” their purer air, freshness, 
shade and beauty contribute to man’s physical, mental 
and moral welfare, particularly in the case of children 
and the sick. Preservation of trees in the city, then, 
may indeed be termed a form of life insurance for city 
dwellers. 





AMERICA MUST REFOREST 


| N the course of a speech in the House of Representa- 
tives on March 3, Congressman John Davey said :— 

“America must wake up and reforest or America will 
rue the day of her spendthrift debauch. The early 
settlers sent back word that they had discovered a land 
of inexhaustible fertility. Americans of succeeding gen- 
erations have proceeded on the theory that all the God- 
given assets of the nation were inexhaustible. We have 
destroyed with prodigal waste more and more of the na- 
tive woodlands—the timber supply. We have done ex- 
ceedingly little replanting. We are consuming the prin- 
cipal of our inheritance just as fast as a reckless uncon- 
cern will permit. 

“Where will the future lumber supply come from? 
Where will we get the wood pulp for print paper? We 
are sweeping away the God-given forests and building 
great cities with breathless haste. We say we are cre- 
ating wealth. We are merely transforming it on the one 
hand and destroying it on the other. 

“Take a daylight ride across the Allegheneys and look 
at the denuded mountains! Contemplate the devastation 
that man, selfish and thoughtless man, has wrought! 
And then, when you realize what all this prodigal de- 
struction means to the future of America, let your soul 
shudder at the thought of the future condemnation that 


awaits us from generations yet unborn. We who revel in 
our false wealth and unpardonable profligacy must 
answer to the God of nations and the children whom we 
bring forth to struggle in an impoverished land. 

“Men and women of America, we cut down the great 
forests that blessed this country. We allow the rem- 
nants to be burned over and vegetation destroyed. The 
rains pour down, and, instead of being held in check by 
the loose and porous soil in the network of roots, it rushes 
down over the hillsides and carries with it the fertile soil, 
leaving in its wake barren hills and deep ravines. 

“Thus we have alternating floods and droughts. The 
fertile soil is gone, the product of hundreds of years of 
nature’s providence. The little springs that come from 
the water held in check and feed the lakes and streams 
must gradually diminish and, I greatly fear, cease to 
exist in large part. 

“This question of reforestation is of monumental im- 
portance. America can not continue to exist as a virile, 
forward-moving nation unless we protect what we have 
and start to build up that which we have so ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. We can not afford to be a nation of vandals 
much longer. America must reforest or America must 
drink the bitter dregs of national decline and impotency.” 
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THE BIGGEST TREE IN NEW YORK 


The prise for the biggest tree in New York State has 
been awarded to Charles J. Richards, editor of the Gowanda 
News, for an elm tree which is nearly thirty feet in cir- 
cumference at four and one-half feet from the ground. 
Honorable mention is given to the following five contest- 
ants: Black walnut at Setauket, Long Island, proposed by 
D. M. Frick, Hackensack, New Jersey; “Teddy's Delight,’ 
triple linden, at Phelps, New York, proposed by Dr. F. H. 


weet Pie 








NEW YORK’S BIGGEST ELM 


Wisewell, Phelps, New York; Umbrella elm at Avon, New 
York, proposed by W. G. Markham, Avon, New York; Cherry 
tree (too big for George Washington to cut) at Hampstead, 
Long Island, proposed by Walter S. Funnel, editor of the 
Hempstead Inquirer; American elm, winner of Utica public 
contest, conducted by city park commission, with Egmont 
Bower as the winner of the Utica contest. 

The contest was opened by the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse as the result of a question whether the 
Setauket tree was the largest tree of any kind east of the 
Mississippi. It was thought to be a matter of interest to 
determine which is the largest tree, and the contest thus 
started was taken up by New York Forestry, publication of 
the State Forestry Association, and the American Forestry 
Association, 

The winning tree has these remarkable dimensions: Circum- 
ference 30 inches from the ground, 34 feet, 2 
feet, circumference, 23 feet, 7 inches; height over 100 feet. 


inches; at six 
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It has no branches for 50 feet above the ground and its cir- 
cumference at that point is 20 feet. 

Now the Pennsylvania Department of Forestry has begun 
a campaign to locate the Big Trees of Pennsylvania. It is 
collecting information on the largest specimen of each kind 
of the too different species ef forest trees that grow in the 
State. Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, a member of the 
State Forest Commission, and Professor Joseph S. Illick, 
Chief of the Office of Research, are in charge of the project. 
Professor Illick said he is seeking information about large, 
unique, and historic trees. He believes each county of the 
State has some champion tree, and he wants to know about it. 
Bedford County boasts of the largest Swamp White Oak 
yet found in Pennsylvania. That tree is thirty-two feet in 
circumference at the base. Dauphin County claims the larg- 
est Sycamore, which is more than twenty-five feet in circum- 
ference at the base. It is declared that the State’s largest 


Sugar Maple stands at Eaglesmere, Sulivan County. Pro- 
fessor Illick desires the following measurements of Big 
Trees: Circumference at base; circumference at breast- 
height; total height of tree, and the total spread of branches. 




















“TEDDY'S DELIGHT” 


“Teddy's Delight” is a triplet tree near Phelps, New York, 
nominated for a place in the Hall of Fame for trees by 
Dr. F. H. Wisewell. The tree has been christened with that 
name because of its three trunks from one root. It has a 
circumference of 20 feet at the lowest possible measurement 
and a height of about seventy feet. Dr. Wisewell informed 
Colonel Roosevelt about naming the tree and received a 
very nice letter from the former President. The tree is a 
linden and the American Forestry Association is as “delighted” 


to have the nomination as Dr. Wisewell is in making it. 
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Chicago, the Garden City of America, has 
several parks that are noted for their extent, 
and for their hundreds of rare specimens of 
trees and shrubberies; many of which were 
donated by the different foreign countries at 
the close of the World's Fair. 

In Washington Park is a tree of more than 
local fame. It is a beautiful elm that was planted 

















THE GENERAL GRANT ELM 


m the year 1879 by General U. S. Grant on the 
occasion of his visit to Chicago, on his return 
from his famous trip around the world. 

Unfortunately, the General failed to keep an 
account of the trees which he planted on this 
long, long tour. The list would be of much in- 
terest, for in each large city of the Orient, and 
of America as well, the crowning event of the 
day’s program given in honor of this distin- 
guished visitor, was the tree-planting scene. 

Today there are many “General Grant” trees, 
in different parts of the world. This one is 
nominated for the Hall of Fame by Mrs. Viola 
Overman and Roswell T. Spencer. 


“HALL OF FAME” FOR TREES 
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This famous elm in Chicago receives every attention 
by the Park Commissioners. In order that its historical 
interest may be perpetuated, a boulder with the follow- 
ing inscription has been placed near by: 

“Tree planted by Ulysses S. Grant, 


December 6, 1879.” 


At Snohomish, Washington, is an arbor vitae that is 
listed among America’s interesting trees, and it has 
been nominated for a place in the Hall of Fame by 











THE SNOHOMISH ARBOR VITAE 


Mrs. Viola Overman. It is a giant, tall and wide- 
spreading, measuring all of thirty-nine feet, nine inches 
in circumference. This is the largest of its species in 
this section of the country. 

True to its meaning—the tree of life—it is an ever- 
green. And despite the fact that a bicycle path has 
been cut through its huge trunk, the tree continues to 
grow and bloom and flourish! The arbor vitae, like 
the famous Wawona of California, seems utterly oblivi- 
ous to this familiar encroachment into its very heart. 
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This tree, which stands on the farm of Melvin Sims, two 
miles west of Whitehall, Indiana, marks the “final, sure- 
enough, honest-injun” center of population of the United 


States. 


The spot was determined by Prof. W. A. Cogshall, 











Underwood and Underwood. 
TREE MARKING THE CENTER OF POPULATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


of the University of Indiana, an astronomer, after taking 
observations of the sun, and the result of complicated calcu- 
lations based on the 1920-21 census figures. Prof. Frank G. 
Bates and Professor Cogshall are shown in the photograph 
standing beside the tree. 


THE QUENTIN ROOSEVELT TREE 


On Armistice Day, the first anniversary of the planting of 
the American Forestry Association’s tree, the pupils of the 
Force School, in Washington, held exercises in memory of 
Quentin Roosevelt, for whom the tree was planted. Young 
Roosevelt was the only former pupil of the school to lose 
his life in the World War. Miss Janet McWilliams, the 
principal of the school, announced the new memorial tree 
committee, which is self-perpetuating from year to year. The 
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new committee members are: Edith Duehay, Edward Steph- 
an, Henry Herzog, Alice Spalding, Clement Sabotka, Walter 
Sweeney, Theodore Grissinger, Arthur Sperry, Ferrer Vitorri, 
Margaret Borges, Clarence Long, Manning Gasch, Agnes 
Gill, Melvin Church, Hamilton Shea and Dorothy Harrison. 
James Bradley was appointed school historian for the new 





THE TREE PLANTED BY THE PUPILS OF THE 
FORCE SCHOOL TO HONOR THE MEMORY OF 


“QUENTIN, THE EAGLE.” 


year. In the picture are shown Edith Duehay, Edward 
Stephan, James Bradley, Melvin Church, Hamilton Shea. 
This committee reported on the condition of ‘the memorial 
tree, a lombardy poplar, which is planted in the school yard. 
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This maple tree, planted in his memory on the 
day Abraham Lincoln died, has been given a 
place in the Hall of Fame for Trees with a 
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ANOTHER LINCOLN MEMORIAL 





of Rochester was planted April 23, 
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SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL OAK 
An English Oak on the campus of the University 
1864, im commemo- 


ration of the ter-centennial of the birth of William 
Shakespeare. 
or as a seedling is now unknown. The tree is nomi- 
nated by Prof. H. L. Fairchild, emeritus professor of 
Geology. 


The tablet states that the tree came 
rom Stratford; but if it was brought as an acorn 


“THE TREE WITH A HOLE IN IT” 
The tree with a hole in 


adia, Florida. The tree 


t’’ is nominated for a place in 
the Hall of Fame for Trees by Mrs. W. J. Prindle, of 
is a beech and is picturesquely 
located on the Russellville Pike, three miles east of Clarks- 





history which the American Forestry Associa- 
tion is compiling. The nomination is made by 
Mrs. Allen Partridge, of Augusta, Maine, be- 
fore whose home the tree stands. The tree was 
planted on April 15, 1865, by Mrs. Ruben 
Partridge, who directed her three sons, Charles, 
Frank and Allen, to bring a small tree from the 
woods and plant it in memory of the fallen Chief. 


—— 
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LOOKING WEST 


been 
thirty-eight 


opening. 





LOOKING EAST 





ville, Tennessee. It has 
so trimmed that 
telegraph 
wires pass through the 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
FOR APRIL, 1921 








The campaign of education for the Snell Bill was continued vigorously during the month by the Asso- 
ciation. A number of articles were prepared and sent to the newspapers and information regarding the bill 
was furnished to a number of organizations which are considering the advisability of approving it. 


* * * 


The Association furnished advice and information to a number of prominent citizens of Oklahoma 
on how to organize and conduct a State forestry association, and also offered its assistance in aiding to 
perfect the State organization and make its work effective. 


* * * * * * 


The Association prepared a series of articles on fighting insect pests which injure trees, for the 
United Press, which is circulating these articles to all of the many hundreds of newspapers which take 


its special service. 
* %* * * * * 


The Association upon request furnished the American Association of Nurserymca with several 
hundred copies of its special bulletin, “The Tree,” for distribution among the nurserymen in order to 
aid them in giving information about Arbor Day ceremonies and providing a program for Arbor Day 
plantings. As a result it is expected that Arbor Day will be more widely observed this year than ever 


before. 
* * * * * * 


The Association provided the Department of Public Instruction of Springfield, Illinois, with a 
number of cuts for the Department’s annual Arbor Day and Bird Day booklet. 


* * * * * * 


Special articles on forestry were provided during the month for the Literary Digest, The Music 
Trades magazine, The Delineator and the special forestry number of the Boston (Massachusetts) Com- 


mercial Bulletin. 
* * * * * * 


A letter from Carlisle P. Winslow, Director of the Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis- 
consin, in reference to the increase of $100,000 in the appropriation by Congress for carrying on the 
work at the Laboratory, and also in relation to the efforts of the Association to aid in securing this 
increase in the appropriation, says: “I want you to know that your continued interest in and helpful 
support of our work is very much appreciated, and I hope that we may count upon its continuation in 
the future.” 


* * * * * * 


The Secretary during the week of March 20 visited the State Forestry Department in Harrisburg, 
the forestry schools at Cornell, Syracuse, and Yale, to confer with foresters regarding the Snell Bill 
and other activities of the Association. 

* * * * * *x 


The Association provided the Year Book of the Delaware and Montgomery Counties (Pennsyl- 
vania) Federated Council of Boy Scouts of America with an article on trees and another on “Wild Birds 


as Pets.” 
* * * * * * 


The Association, upon request of the Chairman of the Senatorial Finance Committee of the South 
Carolina Legislature, suggested initial steps in forestry legislation for consideration at the next session 
of that Legislature. 


* * * * 2K * 


The Association has arranged to supply the conservation committee of every woman’s club in every 
State in the Union with information about trees and with a ballot on which to vote for a national tree. 
The Federation of Women’s Clubs has urged each State chairman of conservation to recommend this tree 
study and balloting campaign to each club under her jurisdiction, so that there may be a widespread 
diffusion of knowledge regarding trees and also a further appreciation of our forest needs. 


* * * * * * 


_The Association has furnished information and advice to progressive citizens of Missouri who con- 
template organizing a State forestry association for the purpose of developing forestry in Missouri. 





























SPRINGTIME IN THE WOODS 
BY A. BROOKER KLUGH 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 


OW good it is to roam once more through the 

woods, to feel the soft carpet of leaves beneath 

our feet, to inhale that indefinable yet wholly 
delightful “woodsy” odor, and to see on every hand 
the awakening of nature at the touch of Spring. 

One of the very earliest flowers to appear above the 
carpet of leaves of a by-gone year is the Bloodroot, so 
named because of the reddish juice which exudes from 
the stems and root-stocks when they are injured, and 
which was at one time used by the aboriginal tribes as 


war-paint. This red fluid shows through the transparent 





THE BLOODROOT 


An early comer in the woods in spring and very beautiful because or 


its coloring and delicacy of form. One must enjoy the bloodroot in the 


place it grows, however, as its flowers are very frail and die quickly 
when taken. 


stems of the leaves and stalks of the flowers, giving them 
a clear orange color. 

When this plant first emerges from the ground the leaf 
is wrapped in a cylinder about the flower-bud, then the 
bud rises like a little pearl from the centre of its green 
cradle. The flower opens wide on bright sunny morn- 
ings ; in the afternoons the petals begin to close inwards; 
and at night it closes up. On dull days it does not open 


at all, so that while it is open when bees and other pollen- 
carrying insects are about, it is closed for the protection 
of the pollen at other times. 

As the flower comes to maturity the leaf expands, and 
later in the season it attains a large size, sometimes being 
six inches across with a stalk ten inches long. 

The Bloodroot is one of the plants which must be ad- 
mired in its native haunts, for the petals fall so readily 





LARGE WHITE TRILLIUM 


The showy flowers of the white trillium carpet the spring woods with 
beauty. As the flowers grow old they assume a delicate pink shade 
which detracts nothing from their beauty and adds to their interest as 
a subject for study. 


that the flower will not stand transportation from the 
woods to the house. 

Another attractive denizen of the spring woods is the 
Dutchman’s Breeches, or “Boys and Girls,” as it is often 
called. A quaint but pleasing fancy concerning this plant 
is thus expressed by an unknown poet: 

“In a gymnasium where things grow, 
Jolly boys and girls in a row 
Hanging down from a cross-bar stem 
Builded purposely for them. 

Stout little legs up in the air, 

Kick at the breeze as it passes there; 
Dizzy heads in collars wide 

Look at the world from the underside. 
Happy acrobats aswing, 

At the woodside show in early spring.” 

This flower is pollinated by bumblebees, which insert 
their long tongues into the spurs in which the nectar is 
held. The flower-stalks and leaves spring from a cluster 
of little tubers, crowded together to form a scaly bulb, 
and it is in this bulb that the nourishment is stored which 
allows the plant to make such rapid growth so early in 
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the season. The leaves of this species exhibit a delicacy 
of cutting which is surpassed by very few of our plants, 
a delicacy more characteristic of the ferns than of most 
flowering-plants. 

Soon after the lifted their 
heads to the sunshine the stately queen of the vernal 
woods—the Large White Trillium—unfurls her banners 
In many woods this species occurs in 


earliest blossoms have 


of snowy while. 
such numbers as to give the forest floor the appearance of 
a white-starred carpet. 

If we look very carefully at a good many flowers of 
this species we are likely to find a white spider, with the 
front two pairs of legs much elongated, sitting close to 
the centre of the flower. This is the White Crab Spider, 
a species which thus maintains an attitude of watchful 
waiting with its long legs spread like a pair of forceps 
over the middle of the blossom ready to seize such in- 
sects as may visit it in search of nectar or pollen. 

When the flowers of the Large White Trillium become 
old they turn pink, which sometimes leads people to be- 
lieve that they have found a new species. Occasionally 
the petals have a green stripe down the centre, and still 
more rarely the petals are entirely green. I once found 
a remarkable specimen of this species in which the petals 
were green, the stamens transformed into little green 
leaves, and inside the ovary in place of ovules were tiny 
folded-up leaves. 

Another plant of much interest found in our spring 
woods is the Jack-in-the-Pulpit, or Indian Turnip, a 
plant of the Arum Family to which the well-known Calla- 
Lily also belongs. The sheath (“the pulpit”), which 
surrounds the central portion is called the spathe, and 
is really a leaf modified for the protection of the flowers. 
The central portion (“Jack”) is termed the spadix, and 





DUTCHMAN’S BREECHES OR “BOYS AND GIRLS” 


These gay little flowers are general favorites and they are found luxuriantly growing by the early 
spring visitor to the woods. The leaves of these flowers are fernlike in form and very beautiful. 
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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 


About the most familiar of all spring flowers, the Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
also called the Indian Turnip, is as well one of the handsomest. Its 
distinctive form and coloration—combined with its haughty bearing 


proclaim it a leader in the “society” of the woods. 


on this the flowers are borne. 
Sometimes the spadix _ bears 
flowers of both sexes, sometimes 
of one sex only, the percentages 
of the different kinds being, 
staminate plants, 54 per cent; 
pistillate plants, 36 per cent, and 
plants with both stamens and 
pistils, 10 per cent. Pollination 
in this species is brought about 
by small insects, mainly flies and 
beetles, which appear to seek the 
suitable places in 
which to hide. From the spathes 
containing staminate flowers 
these insects can easily emerge, 
as there is plenty of room be- 
tween the wall of the spathe 
and the spadix, but egress from 


spathes as 


the pistillate plants is not so easy 
on account of the narrowness of 
the space towards the bottom 
and many of the insects remain 
in these spathes until they die. 
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When the Jack-in-the-Pulpit first appears above 
ground in the spring it looks like a sharp mottled peg. 
This peg consists of an outer sheath within which the 
leaves are rolled lengthwise to a point, and within these 
rolled leaves is the spathe, also rolled lengthwise, and 
containing the developing spadix. At the time of flower- 
ing the leaves are not fully expanded but are flaccid and 
wrinkled. 

Seedlings of this species produce a single simple ovate 
or cordate leaf the first year. In their second year they 
produce a single trifoliate leaf, and in subsequent years 
they may have one or two, and sometimes three, tri- 
foliate leaves. 
In suitable lo- 
cations, that is, 
where there is 
plenty of mois- 
ture, the leaves 
of mature 
plants often 
reach very 
large dimen- 
sions, and 
along the bor- 
ders of wood- 
land streams I 


have found 
plants with 
leaves over 
three feet in 
height. 

This species, 
like all our 


spring - flower- 
ing plants, is a 
perennial, and 
the under- 
ground portion 
is a large flat- 
tened corm 
with a circle of 
roots round its 
upper border. 
This corm 
gives off little 
corms, so that 
manner as well 
the usual occurrence of this plant in clumps. The corm 
of the Jack-in-the-Pulpit is extremely acrid to the taste, 
and this biting property is not due to some peppery sub- 
stance, as is commonly supposed, but to the presence of 
minute, sharp-pointed crystals of Calcium oxalate, which 
penetrate the tongue and the mucous membrane of the 
mouth. When the corm is boiled these sharp crystals are 
dissolved so that it becomes edible, and it is because of 
its use in this condition by the native North American 
tnibes that the plant received the name of Indian Turnip. 

During the early summer the spathe falls away, reveal- 
ing the green, rounded, shining berries, and by August 


the species spreads in this vegetative 
as by seeds, and this fact accounts for 





it in under- 
; : ‘ ground - struc- 
THE LONG-SPURRED VIOLET 

tures, such as 

Such a display is enough to tempt anyone to visit the spring woods! Dainty violets ranging in color bul 
ulbs, ¢ s 
from palest blue to deep blue, white and yellow, will be found. The Long-spurred Violet is one of ; alae 
the most attractive of all with its pale blue flowers and dark centers, growing in beautiful clumps. 
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both spathe and leaves have withered, and only the 
spadix, with its bright scarlet berries, is left. 

Many species of violets blossom in our spring woods 
—pale blue, deep blue, white and yellow. One of the 
most attractive species is the Long-spurred Violet, with 
pale blue flowers with darker centres, which often grows 
in beautiful groups. 

The flowers mentioned above, and many others, bloom 
in our hardwood forests in the spring—in fact at this 
season the woods are a wild-flower garden, while later in 
the season they have comparatively few flowers. The 
reason for this vernal habit of woodland plants is that 
in the spring 
the _— sunlight 
shines down 
almost unob- 
structed on the 
forest floor, 
but later on, 
when the trees 
have attained 
their full leaf- 


age, but little 
light filters 
through. And 


light is re- 
quired for the 
carrying on of 
the work of 
food  elabora- 
tion by the 
leaves, so that 
the forest 
plants send up 
their leaves 
into the spring 
sunshine, 
manw facture 
food, and store 


and root- 
stocks, so that 
they are ready for an early start next spring. 

Several species of butterflies flit about our woods in 
individuals which have passed 
the winter in a dormant condition beneath loose scales 
of bark and in other retreats. One of the most striking 
of these is the Camberwell Beauty, with wings of very 
deep maroon, bordered with yellow. 

Birds abound in the spring woods, for not only have 
many of our earlier feathered summer residents arrived, 
but there is a constant stream of migrants passing 
through on their way to their northern breeding-grounds. 
These migrants make their flights by night and during the 
day they feed and rest, so that each day we find differ- 

(Continued on page 324) 


early spring, these being 








PAPER MAKING IN JAPAN 


BY J. KOBAYASHI, 


MANAGER, WOODS DEPARTMENT, OJI PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TYHE forests of Japan are one of her most important land, 10,480,000 acres ; 
acres, or a total of 54,620,000 acres. The demand for 


timber has increased considerably recently owing to the 


and valuable resources. Owing to her geographical 
location, and the fact that Japan is narrow and 











THE TOMAKOMAI MILL OF THE OJI COMPANY AT HOKKAIDO. THIS IS THE LARGEST PAPER 
MILL IN JAPAN, PRODUCING EIGHTY THOUSAND TONS OF NEWSPRINT PAPER A YEAR 
AND USING ONE HUNDRED AND TEN THOUSAND CORDS OF PULP WOOD 





private forest land, 21,910,000 


prosperity of native industries, 
but afforestation is not following 
as it should. It is said that three 
times as much is being cut as js 
being planted. The National 
and Crown Forests are well 
treated and reforested under the 
management of the Forest Ser- 
vices of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and the Imperial House- 
hold Department but the cutting 
on the remaining forest areas js 
heavy and reforestation scant. 
Much is being done in Japan 
to encourage conservation and 
reforestation and the Govern- 
ment and forestry associations 
are endeavoring to bring to the 
people a knowledge and realiza- 
tion of the conditions which must 
be met. Japan has now three 
Imperial universities, four acade- 
mies and several lower class 


schools of forestry. The Forest 
School of Tokyo Imperial Uni- 





long, running from north to 
south, she contains within her 
boundaries forest zones ranging 
from subtropic to cold temper- 
ate. Her comparatively moist 


climate is also propitious to for- Be SLI LLL. LEE 





est growth and the most impor- 
tant species found are cedar 
(crytomeria Japonica, Don.), 
pines (Pinus densiflora S. et Z.; 
Thunbergit, Parl.), cypress 
(Chamaecyparis obtusa, S. et 
Z.), spruce (Picea aganensis, 
Fish.), fir (Abies sachalinensis, 
Mast.), oak (Quercus grossoser- 
rata, Bl.), keyaki (Zelkowa ser- 
rata, Mak.) and camphor (Cin- 
namonium Camphora, Nus. et 
Eberm). 

The ownership of forest lands 
in Japan lies as follows: 

National forest land, 18,820,- 
000 acres; crown forest land, 
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yersity was established in 1880 and is sending out 20 to 
4o graduates yearly. 

The manufacture of wood pulp is a growing industry in 
Japan. She now has 30 wood pulp mills and produces 
annually 280,000 tons of chemical and mechanical pulp. 
The consumption of pulp wood is about 400,000 cords 
4 year. Spruce and fir are mostly used as pulp woods 
and are grown in Hokkaido and Sakhalin, the northern 
islands of Japan. They are cut in winter, drawn by 
horses on the snow and driven on the river in spring 
and summer. Our company is cutting very close, to 
insure the most intense utilization, leaving stumps no 


higher than one foot from the ground. The production 
of pulp must be largely increased in future because the 
demand for paper is growing stronger each year but it 
seems rather a hopeless situation because of the insuf- 
ficient supply of wood. It is significant that Japan im- 
ported 40,744 tons of chemical wood pulp from the 
Pacific States and from British Columbia in 1919. 
The Oji Paper Company, with a capital of $25,000,000, 
established in 1871, has 13 pulp and paper mills in various 
sections of Japan and produces about 140,000 tons of 


high and low grade papers annually. 





THE MARVELOUS JOURNEY OF A DOUGLAS FIR LOG 
BY FRANCIS DICKIE 


OR many hundred years a few Douglas fir logs 
which found their way into the sea after being 
uprooted at the ocean’s edge or on the banks of 
rivers tributary to it, have been caught by ocean cur- 
rents, far flowing and strange of direction, and carried 
a distance of 


spread quickly and all the people from inland came to 
share in the good fortune. Never was Nature more un- 
kind to a people than these Islanders, for they had no 
stone to make tools. They overcame this difficulty, how- 
ever, by taking the shell of a gigantic clam (tridacna 
gigas), the 





some 6,000 
miles to come 
to rest at last 
on one or an- 
other of the 
Gilbert Islands 
in the South 
Seas. In re- 
centyears, 
since the white 
man began log- 
ging operations 
on the Pacific 
Coast, the 
number of logs 
to make the 
wonderful 
journey has 
been much 
greater, due to 
log booms on 
their way to 
the mills being 
broken up by 
storms at sea. 
Truly never was stranger story told than the Odyssey 
of these many logs crossing so vast a stretch of water, 
for they came to places where they were most needed. 
The Gilberts are low-lying coral atolls upon which grows 
no timber suitable for making canoes. Thus since time 
immemorial the islanders have gazed seaward daily with 
anxious eye for the coming of fir logs. When a log or 
logs was sighted great excitement reigned. The news 


shores of the Islands, six thousand miles away. 





MODELS FROM WHICH THE CANOES ARE MADE 


Canoes are made by the Indian inhabitants of the Gilbert Islands in the South Seas from Pacific Coast 
Douglas fir logs broken from booms by storms enroute to the mills and washed eventually upon the 


most remark- 
able of its spe- 
cies which in 
some cases 
weighs a ton, 
and from it 
made adzes, 
knives and 
chisels. With 
these the fir logs 
were cut up 
in thin strips. 
These were 
then shaped to 
the form of 
canoes some 12 
to 15 feet long. 
This wood was 
sewn together 
by thread tak- 
en from husk 
of cocoanut 
called coir; 
pandanus 
leaves being 
used for caulking. The canoes have only a two-foot beam, 
and are very sharp. They would not be practical save for 
the added outrigger which makes them very seaworthy. 
In the photograph, figures 11 and 13 are two exact 
models, even the coir string used in sewing may be 
seen. These models were made by natives and brought 
to Canada by a collector of canoe models from all 
the world. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“BACK UP TALK WITH ACTION,” 








CTION is the one word that would 

be selected could the editorial 
opinion of the country be subjected 
to a process that would epitomize the 
united thought of the editors as to the 
need of legislation for a national for- 
est policy. The American Forestry 
Association’s educational campaign on 
the need of forest conservation has 
been taken up in every section of the 
country as also have its other cam- 
paigns directing the thought of the 
public to trees and tree planting 
values. Some of the comment 
follows: 

New Orleans Picayune: For years 
we Americans have been talking for- 
est conservation—and failing to back 
our talk with adequate action. There 
is still time, it is believed, to insure 
the perpetuation of our national tim- 
ber supply even though we have large- 
ly wasted in much talk and little ac- 
tion the years since the approaching 
exhaustion of our forests first forced 
itself upon the national attention. 
But we cannot safely delay any 
longer. If our timber supply is to be 
perpetuated we must have a national 
forestry policy and a law that will 
translate it into accomplishment. The 
Snell bill ought, therefore, to pass at 
this session if possible. In our judg- 
ment it should have not only the 
popular “approval in principle,” but 
the active and immediate support of 
all who desire the conservation and 
perpetuation of our forest resources. 





Scranton Republican: One of the 
most important problems now up- 
permost in this country is the move- 
_ ment for the development and pro- 
tection of American forestry. Whatever 
differences may exist as to details all must 
agree that the cultivation and care of our 
forest areas constitute an essential factor 
in the work of reconstruction. 

This is in accordance with the policy of 
the American Forestry Association which 
aims to deal with the question on a broad 
scale for the purpose of remedying ex- 
isting defects and providing against a fu- 
ture scarcity of timber. 

In addition to having the support of the 
American Forestry Association, the Snell 
bill is backed by some of the most in- 
fluential organizations in the country, whose 
business is one form-or another, depends 
upon forest products either as lumber, 
pulp or other material in large and con- 
stant demand to meet the public needs. 





These organizations, which are vitally 
concerned in the development of the for- 
est and the steady increase of its products 
for the industrial requirements of the 
country, have adopted a national forestry 
program, strongly supported by a committee 
of which R. S. Kellogg, of New York, is 
chairman, and with a membership repre- 
senting the leading lumber and pulp in- 
dustries of the United States and the 
National Chamber of Commerce. 

There is no greater obligation confront- 
ing the government of Nation and State 
today, than that of restoring the forests, 
increasing their area and productiveness 


THE WAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE, 
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in accordance with the best methods, and 
protecting them against waste and van- 
dalism. This is what the Snell Forest bill 
proposes to do, and it deserves to become 


a law. 





Cleveland Plain Dealer: The rapid ex- 
haustion of American forests furnishes a 
striking example of the ultimate results of 
wastefulness. Not many years ago our 
lumber supply was considered practically 
limitless.. Builders demanded only the best 
lumber. Thousands of acres of woodland 
were laid bare. Only a small portion of 
the trees ever were utilized for useful 
purposes. Most of the product from felled 
trees was considered waste and destroyed. 
Meanwhile little or no effort was made to 
provide more forests to meet the lumber 





requirements of later generations. Today 
vast tracts, once thickly covered with valu- 
able timber, throughout the North Ameri- 
can continent furnish grim evidence of the 
lack of foresight in the days when no lum- 
ber problem seemed imminent. And now 
the public is gradually recognizing the eco- 
nomic danger in our disappearing forests 
and considering the need of conservation 
and of a constant replenishment of the 
supply of timber. 

Our awakening is much belated. Un- 
like many other valuable natural resources, 
the constant growth of forests depends on 
human effort. Centuries would lapse be- 
fore devastated timberland would be 
reforested by its own efforts with 
trees suitable for the lumberman’s 
ax. Even under the best forestry 
it takes from fifty to one hundred 
years to mature a timber crop. 

The American Forestry Associa- 
tion is urging federal and state legis- 
lation and the co-operation of timber 
owners, wood-using industries and 
individuals to assure ample timber- 
land in the future. The economic 
welfare of the nation requires the 
better protection of our forests and 
the reforestation of devastated tim- 
berland. 





Nashville Banner: The Banner is 
glad to note and approve Governor 
Taylor’s interest in forestry work. 
It is something to which the nation 
at large should be alive and on which 
the welfare of the future very much 
depends. 

The Governor is reported as say- 
ing: “Tennessee must stop the de- 
struction of forests and must adopt 
a policy of reforestation.” That is 
as good as gospel if Tennessee is to 
have any timber and lumber supplies 
in the near future. We are already 
importing lumber from the Pacific Coast 
for building purposes in Nashville. At the 
present rate of destruction the United 
States will have to go to the heavily wood- 
ed regions of tropical Africa and South 
America for its supplies of useful wood. 

There are many waste lands in Ten- 
nessee that could be, and should be, made 
into forests. It may require time, but the 
work is necessary and can’t be begun any 
earlier than the present. 

The demand for wood is great for all 
purposes and well-kept forests from which 
only the older trees were cut and the 
young preserved, so as to perpetuate the 
forests, would be worth millions to the 
country. The forestry proposition — has 
come to be very important, even serious, 
and if Governor Taylor can start an earnest 
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and energetic consideration of the subject 
among the Tennessee masses he will have 
done a great work. 

Green Bay Gazette: The Snell bill pro- 
vides for a survey of forest resources and 
timber requirements of the na- 
tion. It contemplates forest pro- 
tection and renewal in co-opera- 
tion with states, federal expendi- 
tures for this pumpose not to ex- 
ceed expenditures by the state. It 
has the endorsement of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, and its 
passage is of concern to the en- 
tire country and particularly to 
those Northern States which will 
be its most direct beneficiary and 
which must be looked to primarily 
for reforestation. If we are to 
enter upon a constructive pro- 
gram of reforestation, it is evi- 
dent that public opinion must 
make itself felt at Washington. 


cit at 





Minneapolis Journal: Adequate 
protection against forest fires, co- 
operation of the States with land 
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owners and encouragement of nag . a i one 
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private reforestation, are the main wwnioh Sm ; vir tam 


topics of the North Central States | 
Forestry Conference in Chicago. 
Eight States, including Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan, belong 
to the Conference. 

A few years ago such a meet- 
ing would have been regarded as 
unnecessary and foolish. For 
America’s timber resources were 
deemed inexhaustible. But the 
people of this country now real- 
ize that they have been ruthlessly 
prodigal in allowing vast areas 
to be denuded. There has been 
no national forestry policy and 
Americans have already paid a 
heavy price. for this wastefulness 
and neglect. 

The problem of America’s for- 
ests as a heritage and a hope is 
now pressing, and it can be met 
only by concerted action of in- 
dividuals, States and Nation. So 
far as possible individuals should 
plant trees. But the need is so 
great and the areus are so vast 
that reforestation cannot be left 
to the individual or even to the 
State. The length of time required to get 
returns on money invested in replanting 
makes it necessary that the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertake this service. An ade- 
quate forestry policy would enforce the 
Proper cutting and removal of timber, pro- 

vide for replanting and establish a system 









policy. 
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of forest taxation to encourage the con- 
servation and growing of timber. 





Fond du Lac Reporter Wisconsin is 
one of the richest States in the Union, but 
it would be even richer and its people 


bering activities of only a comparatively 
few years ago are conspicuous by their ab- 
True, we needed the wood supplied 
by the trees that fell before the attack of 
the loggers, but there was nothing to pre- 
vent us from engaging in a reforestation 
policy even while the great timber 
mills were still in full blast. 


sence. 
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Times 
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(By the Associated Presa) 
Washington, Feb. 25—Pointing to | structive 





From Alaska to Tampa and from New England to the Pacific Coast 
is the field into which the big news associations carry the educational 
American Forestry Association for a national forest 


would enjoy a greater measure of health, 
happiness, and prosperity if the State’s 
timber supply had not been so extensively 
depleted. Most of us have little difficulty 
in remembering the great sawmill indus- 
try that once thrived in Wisconsin. There 
are sawmills here still, but the great lum- 
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Middletown (N. Y.) Times 
Press: Among the important 
measures presented to Congress is 
a bill outhning a comprehensive 
national forest program, includ- 
ing better fire protection for the 
forests. Provisions of the bill 
have been worked out by a com- 
mittee widely representative of 
those directly interested in the 
welfare of the forests, including 
the general public. According to 
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Feb. 28.—Pros- 
_ forest policy legis- 
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Charles Lathrop Pack, president 
of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, it is really the first united 
move in this direction in the his- 
tory of the country. Endeavors 
have long since been put forth for 
preservation and control of the 
forests, but not in the comprehen- 
sive and far reaching proportions 
that the proposed new law con- 
templates. The bill calls for na- 
tional appropriations of not less 
than $11,000,000 a year. 








Chattanooga Times: Chatta- 
nooga, with the flood menace 
ever present, should be especially 
and keenly alive to the necessity 
of forest protection. Every for- 
est fire in the mountains of East 
Tennessee increases the danger 
of disastrous overflows of the 
Tennessee River and it behooves 
the civic organizations and public 
generally to give hearty and im- 
mediate co-operation in the move- 
ment to give better protection to 
the mountain trees. 












Indianapolis Star: A forestry 
bill is expected at the next session 
of Congress and by the time all 
the undesirables get over here we 
may also have an immigration law. 









Boston Herald: If the con- 
test (tree voting) awakens great 
interest in our trees it will have been 
worth while. 





Saginaw Courier: For ourselves, a pref- 
erence for a national tree which will 
grow a really dependable and clinker-free 
grade of good coal is confessed. 
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ent species in the same piece of woodland. Among the 
earliest of these migrants is the Junco, a little bird with 
the head, back, throat and breast slate gray, the under- 
parts white, and a white bill. This species feeds on the 
ground and has a partiality for the vicinity of brush- 
piles. It has a great variety of call-notes, and its song 
resembles that of the Chipping Sparrow of our door- 
yards and roadsides but is somewhat deeper in tone. 

The White-throated Sparrow, a large sparrow with a 
plain gray breast, a white throat and a yellow spot in 
front of the eye, is another early migrant, and its plain- 
tive minor whistle, ending in three sets of triplets, is 
one of the sweetest sounds of the spring woods. As is 
the case with all birds the songs of different White- 
throats vary a great deal. They are all, it is true, built 
on the same general plan and may at once be recognized 
as the song of this species, but there is an infinite variety 
of detail which can be detected by the keen ear well 
attuned to bird music. 

The Purple Finch, a bird of glistening, deep carmine 
piumage, is another excellent musician, singing a rich, 
rolling, well-sustained song. This species has a decided 
fondness for buds of various kinds, and may often be 
seen eating the catkins of the poplars. 

The two Kinglets, the Golden-crowned and the Ruby- 
crowned, the smallest of our birds with the exception of 
the Hummingbirds, are common during the spring 
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SPRINGTIME IN THE WOODS 
(Continued from page 319) 


migration, and flit about the trees prying into every nook 
and cranny in search of insect tid-bits. The Golden- 
crowned Kinglet has nothing much in the way of a 
song, but the Ruby-crowned has a beautiful song of 
most surprising power for so small a bird and, while 
singing, the male often elevates his ruby crown-patch, 

A great many of the birds which visit our woods in 
the spring are Warblers, small, mostly gaily-colored 
birds of which there are a large number of species. They 
rove about the woods in loose flocks, usually made up 
of several species, and are constantly flitting from tree 
to tree. Some species frequent the lower branches of the 
trees and the underbrush, while others keep to the top- 
most branches of the tallest trees. None of the Warblers 
are distinguished musicians though most of them have 
quaint and characteristic little ditties. 

The Wilson’s Thrush is one of our earliest woodland 
summer residents to arrive. It is usually silent for a 
few days after its arrival, then for a few days it sings 
a faint “ghost-song,” and then breaks into its full song 
which is a beautiful refrain with a remarkable quality 
which can be best described as spiral. 

The Chipmunk, too, has awakened from its winter 
sleep, and sitting up on a log or stump it sends forth its 
call of “chonk-chonk-chonk” which is taken up by other 
chipmunks until the woods re-echo to the chorus with 
which these little animals greet the spring. 





IDENTIFICATION 


VER fifty species of native oaks assume the pro- 

portions of trees, and about twenty-five are used 
for lumber. After the oaks are cut into lumber, there 
is no means known to the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory by which they can be identified as to exact 
species. By examination of the wood alone, however, it is 
easy to separate the oaks into two groups—the white 
oaks and the red oaks; and for the most purposes, for- 
tunately, it is not necessary to classify them any fur- 
ther. The oaks all average about the same in strength, 
but those in the white oak group are much more durable 
under conditions favorable to decay than those in the 
red oak group. 

The white oak group includes true white oak, swamp 
oak, bur oak, cow oak, post oak, overcup oak, and chest- 
nut oak. The red oak group inciudes true red oak, yellow 
or black oak, scarlet oak, Spanish oak, Texan oak, black 
jack, water oak, willow oak, and laurel oak. 

The color of the wood is a ready but not absolutely 
reliable means of distinguishing the white oaks from 
the red oaks. Red oaks usually have a distinctly red- 
dish tinge, especially near the knots. The wood of the 


white oaks is generally a grayish brown; but occasion- 
ally a reddish tinge is found in white oak lumber, 
For more accurate identification it is necessary to 


OF OAK WOODS 


examine the pores of the wood. These will be found as 
tiny holes on a smoothly-cut end surface, the largest 
being visible to the unaided eye. They are not of 
uniform size throughout each growth ring, but are con- 
siderably larger in the wood formed in the spring, de- 
creasing in size rather abruptly towards the summer- 
wood. The large pores in the springwood of the heart- 
wood and inner sapwood of the white oaks are usually 
plugged up with a froth-like growth called tyloses, and 
those of the red oaks are open. This feature, however, is 
not so reliable for classification as the character of 
the much smaller pores in the summerwood. 

To tell for a certainty whether a piece of oak belongs 
to the white or red oak group, cut the end grain smoothly 
with a sharp knife across several growth rings of average 
width. With the aid of a hand lens examine the smail 
pores in the dense summerwood. If the pores’ in this 
part of the growth ring are plainly visible as minute 
rounded openings, and are not so crowded but that they 
can readily be counted, the wood belongs to the red oak 
group. If the pores in the summerwood are very small, 
somewhat angular, and so numerous that it would be 
exceedingly difficult to count them, the wood belongs to 
the white oak group. 
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NEWSPAPERS FOR FORESTRY 
A few newspaper headlines from the thousands of newspapers which are publishing forestry articles sent by the American Forestry Association 
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NATIONAL HONOR ROLL, MEMORIAL TREES 


Trees have been planted for the following and registered with the American Forestry Association, which 
desires to register each Memorial Tree planted in the United States. A certificate of registration will be sent to 
each person, corporation, club or community reporting the planting of a Memorial Tree to the Association. 


RICHARDSON PARK, DEL. 

By Woman’s Richardson Park Civic Club: 

John James Hoffecker, Jr. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

By Library of Congress: Charles Edwin 
Chambers, Edward Theodore Comegys, Frank 
Edward Dunkin, John Woodbury Wheeler. 

TAMPA, FLA. 

By Tampa Rotary Club: G. W. Bates, R. G. 
Ferry, Urbin S. Bird, Henry C. Grinton, 
George Otto Hansen, F. L. Harvey, R. C. 
Lyles, Patrick McLaughlin. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

By English Avenue School: Fallen Heroes 

By Hill School: Sgt. Jesse A. Johnson. 
DES PLAINES, ILL. 

By Irving Park Women’s Club: Alexander 
Dunn. By Seventh District, Illinois State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs: Their Gold 
Stars. Mayfair Woman’s Club: Their Com- 
munity Gold Stars. 

URBANA, ILL. 

By University of Illinois: Merrill Manning 
Benson, Linn Palmer Cookson, William Frank- 
liz: Earnest, Otto Benton Gray, Milo Lincoln 
Haley, Joseph Henry Johnston, Lawrence Scott 
Riddle, John Lawrence Teare, Edward Kent 
Armstrong, Calvin W. Hesse, Harry Heury 
Strauch, Charles Henry Gundlock, Benjamin 
James Prince, Leslie George Chandler. 

MONTICELLO, IND. 

By War Mothers of White County: Hero 

Dead Who Served in the World War. 
VINCENNES, IND. 

By Francis Vigo Chapter, D. A. R.: Lt. 
Francis A. McIlvaine, Bryant S. Van Kirk. 
MARION, IOWA 

By Marion Chapter No. 183, Q. E. S.: Sgt. 
Joseph Barnoske. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 
By Outdoor Art League: Robert M. Boyle. 
COLFAX, LA. 

Civic League: Clarence Corbet, Ellis Tarter, 
M. N. Gentry, Martin Bazar, Oscar Price, 
Archie Prothro, Maynard O’Quinn, Lester Dun- 
can, Chesson Lewis, William Wise, Adam 
Christy, Sylvester DuBois, William Norris. 

AMESBURY, MASS. 

By Amesbury Improvement Association: 

S.xteen Trees for the Men of Amesbury. 
VICKSBURG, MISS. : 

By Vicksburg Civic League: Lt. H. B. Aden, 
Jr. Lt. Henry Cook Allein, William W. Allein, 
Lzewrence Bigbee, Eugene Bobbs, V. G. Boon-, 
Douglas Boone, Hal Scott Cole, Willie Cory 
Crouch, Marshall Fielder, Ernest E. Ford. 
John Loyola Geary, W. H. Gifford, Dan Bunch 
Guion, Lt. Dr. Guy C. Haralson, Jeff Hender- 
son, Anssie Berry Houston, Capt. George 
Theodore Houston, Perry Johns, Stinson Lan- 
ier, Lieut. Perry Lyons, Paymaster Sprague 
Magruder, Edwin B. Muirhead, Samuel R. 
Nelson, Frank D. Onsley, George David Peck. 
Torry Pichetto, Thomas Prine, Charles Henry 
Rogers, George Henry Slater, John Hardie 
Scrrells, Charles B. Stallings, Mark J. Wat- 
den, William Randolph Yerger, Fred D. Barks- 
dale, Willie James Blackwell, Edward Bryant, 
Henry Ham, James Collins, David O. Harold, 
Laddie Harris, Henry McDonald, James 
Showalter, L. H. Slaughter, George Streeter, 
Arthur Thomas, Arthur Williams. 

JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 

By Military Sisterhood of America: The 

Men Who Served in the War. 


ANSLEY, NEBR. 

By Woman’s Civic Club: In Honor ot 

Stuckey, Rhodes and Amsberry. 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

By West Orange Post No. 22, American 
Legion, Edward J. Bradley, John S. Bradley, 
Harry George Buchanon, Joseph J. Burns, 
John B. Byrnes, Daniel J. Coggins, Leslie F. 
Coulton, William Theodore Dunn, John A. 
Glennon, William J. Hart, James J. Jagger, 
William H. Jones, Darwin Karam, John Kato- 
podis, Alfred Kayser, Ferdinand Kenzl, Fran- 
cis William Kunz, William F. Larkin, James 
Francis Lonergan, Edward D. McChesney, 
Harry S. Merklin, John Meyer, Joseph Paris, 
Frank John Peiker, Walter Perkins, Charles 
Roehm, James E. Sayres, Herbert M. P. 
Cocker. 

RIDGEFIELD PARK, N. J. 

By Young Women’s Patriotic League and 
American Legion Post No. 40: Lewis Herbig, 
Philip V. Ford, Carl Gros Kurth, Robert A. 
Williams, Ernest R. Nelson, Ernest Guerding, 
O. F. Gaillard, George E. Sempsey, Lillian 
Ward. 

MONROE, N. Y. 

By Woman’s Civic Club: Amy Todt, Harold 
Beoth, Victor Jones, Samuel Vofrie, George C. 
McElroy. 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

By National Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild: 
Lt. C. Clayton Cole, Lt. Herman W. Valentine, 
Lt. William L. Elliott, Jr., Lt. Reuben 
Abrams, Lt. Vaughan Sargeant, Lt. Louis T. 
Plummer, Ensign Robert Starr Beattie, Leon- 
ard J. Fischer, Henry A. Abel, John F. Leaf, 
Charles L. Hubbell, Jr., Arlington Van Orden, 
Harrison W. Blackstone, Walter S. Brown, 
James C. Broadard. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

By St. Clements Church: Lt. Frank Nolan, 
William Rougier. 

SIDNEY, N. Y. 

By American University Club: Claude Lee 
Empet, Ray C. Hallock, John Joseph Diminco, 
Peter J. Poach, Horace Phelps Beal, Frank 
D. Young, Charles L. Jacobi. 

ENFIELD, N. C. 

By Historical Commission: Joseph Jethro 

Bumpus, Jacob Thomas Currie. 
MARTIN’S FERRY, OHIO 

By Service Star Legion: Amedo Cappellette, 
James McCann, Isaac Vickers, Stephen 
Specock, Paul Smith. 

WARREN, OHIO 

By Dickey Avenue School: John Ballara. 
By Roosevelt School: William Boch, William 
A. Fultman, Noble Lintz, Glenn P. Thompson. 
Laird Avenue School: John Elmer Shisler, 
Glenn P. Thompson. South Park Avenue 
School: Quentin Roosevelt. First Street 
School, Thomas Williams. Market Street Ele- 
mentary School: Clarence Hyde. Tod Avenue 
Elementary School: Howard Hillman. Mc- 
Kinley School: Sheldon Rollo Hickox. 

GLASSPORT, PA. 

By St. Cecilia’s Congregation: Louis Foster, 
Vincent Tavalaro, Conrad Pfluger, Adam Sal- 
vadore, Eugene Stepko. 

HARRISBURG, PA. 

By Department of Parks and Public Proper- 
ty: Raymond Carl Axe, Earl Edwin Aurand, 
Charles W. Barker, Raymond L. Beard, Ben- 
jamin Hoyer Boggs, John Harry Beshore, 
Robert A. Boll, Richard Lee Bothwell, Charles 


Breneiser, William F. Chamroy, Percy A, 
Chronister, Isaac Cohen, Allen L. Cupp, Witl- 
iam Clouser, Eugene R. Davis, Ralph Divley, 
Robert J. Davis, Wesley DeHaven, Harry 
Dillon, James Galt Elder, Carl Fanus, George 
Wm. Fitzpatrick, Paul Chester Furman, Adam 
Genslider, Rexford Mason Glaspey, John Got- 
shall, William A. Gorner, Grover Cleveland 
Hain, Frank P. Hawk, Harry Bower Hoagland, 
Herbert K. Harry, David J. Hoffert, Louis 
Edwin Houseal, Charles M. Houser, Palmer 
W. Herrold, Harry Edison Hess, Ray E. 
Johnson, Donald Johnston, Fred E. Jones, 
Charles Ed. Kipple, Robert J. Kirby, Milton 
Kelley, Paul Dill Leinback, Alfred Joe Lilley, 
George E. Long, Walter Wane Lower, Earl 
Crouse Martin, Ed. Henry Meyers, Lee W. 
Monyer, James T. Moore, John P. Morgan, 
Jr., Wilmer W. Mullen, Francis X. Naughton, 
William Shamon Noggle, Jacob Nauss, George 
D. Peters, John C. Peiger, Jr., William J. 
Putt, Robert W. Payne, James L. Redman, 
Amos C. Reese, John Roscoe Rohrer, James 
A. Rettinger, Charles W. Revie, Herman R. 
Rhoades, John P. Sattler, Ed. A. Solway, Guy 
Warren Showers, Mervine Shireman, Leroy 
D. Smucker, Theodore R. Stump, Sylvester P. 
Sullivan, Bennedetto Salvador, Jacob Smith, 
George Howard Seitz, William James Taylor, 
Norman Ed. Thomas, Harry F. Waltz, Edwin 
Crull Wells, Robert D. Wilson, C. Edwara 
Weitmyer, William G. Winter, John Harrison 
Joseph Garboner, William C. Arnold, Leroy 
Bryan, Marcel Von Bereghy, Charles F. 
Bricker, Harris D. Buckwalter, James Bright- 
bill, Francis S. Miller, Ed. R. Murray, Allen 
Hartman, Henry Franklin Emswiler. 
TACONY, PA. 

By Tacony Service Flag and Memorial Asso- 
ciation: Horace W. Ayers, Jr., Anthony V. 
Young, Frank E. Zeigler, Stuart Morrow, 
Borucki, Albert W. Buckner, Edward J. Cantz, 
John J. Crone, Nicholas Crispi, Benjamin H. 
Fisher, Herbert S. Lytton, Marshall B. Lever, 
Harold B. Merz, Leo T. McCabe, Giacomo 
Moscarello, William D. Oxley, Patrick 
O’Brien, George W. Roberts, Jr., Edward F. 
Smith, Earl W. Schalch, William H. Thompson. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

By Troy Hill Chapter, Service Star Legion: 
Bernard Bischoff, Ferdinand C. Schwab, Ed- 
ward L. Schmitt, Robert M. Roush, Charles 
R. Roerig. By Beechview Chapter, Service 
Star Legion: Carl S. Schreiber, Robert C. 
Hart, R. H. Fickling, J. M. Rice, William 
W. Hoffman, John Mazarri, Fred Mountain, 
J. E. Austin. By Roosevelt Chapter, Service 
Star Legion: Thomas Anthony Lucia, Chris- 
topher L. McInerny, Attridge F. McManus, 
Robert Race, William E. Found, James J. 
Sullivan. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 

By Williamsport Dickinson Seminary: Wil!- 
iam S. Ablett, John F. Anderson, C. E. Foll- 
mer, Ervin C. Hamilton, John C. Kerr, 
Raymond O’Conner, Ralph E. Peterson, E. 
P. Shirey, Roland G. Whiteley, Darius B. 
Whitesell. 

CAMDEN, S. C. 

By Civic League: Walter West, Walter M. 
Lloyd, Alfred Bundell, Mendel Gladden, Pat 
Davis, Leroy Beek, Bratton DeLoach, Mas- 
senberg Trotter, Gillian Hall, Harrison 
Stokes, Joseph Boone, Smillie Hinson, Henry 
Brown, Malcolm Bateman, Fairley Arthur, 
Eben McLeod, Coleman Phillips, Stephen 
Richards. 
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Four Reasons Why You Should Buy 
The Nekeatons Typewriter 
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J—It is durable- -- - 
2—It is speedy - -- 
3—It does beautiful —_ 


4—It is noiseless -- -- 


HREE of the four reasons given 

above might be called common to 
any good typewriter. But the fourth 
is exclusively a Noiseless feature. 


It is the feature that sets this wonder 
machine above and apart from any 
other and makes it indeed “The Type- 
writer Plus.’’ After all, in these days 
of progress, why should any one buy a 
noisy typewriter ? 


Sometimes a business man will say 
that he realizes the value of The Noise- 
less Typewriter but his only question 
is—** Will it stand up”’? 


In answer, we need but point to the 
thousands of machines that have been 
in constant daily use for four, five and 
six years! And to the list of users! 


Reasons No. 2 and No. 3 are quite 
easily demonstrated. As a matter of 


fact, stenographers who use The Noise- 
less Typewriter will tell you that they 
can do more work and better work on 
it than on any other machine they have 
ever used. 


The Noiseless Typewriter brings you 
all the speed and efficiency of the ordi- 
nary typewriter and something more— 
the blessedness of quiet. 


And it is on exactly that basis that we 
commend it to your attention. 


As we have frequently stated, a 
fifteen-minute demonstration will tell 
you more about its value to you—to 
your nerves—to your stenographer— 
and to your business, than we could 
write in ten pages. 


Our representatives stand ready to 
make that demonstration at any time 
that suits your convenience. 


THE NOISELESS TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Sales Offices in Leading Cities of 
the United States and Canada 


Send for Illustrated Booklet—*THE TYPEWRITER PLUS” 
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iia ai PLEASANT THINGS 
AEWOHLERTE DENTAL TAKEN FROM LETTERS 

FLOWERING TO THE EDITOR 
TREES “No magazine comes to my home that I 
we appreciate more than I do AMERICAN 
ForESTRY.” 
GARDEN C. S. Hopces. 
NURSERIES Catalogue 

| an cotor “It was moved, seconded and carried that 

the secretary of the Council of Jewish 























THE FLOWERING CRABS 
(Maluses) 


The Flowering Crabs have few rivals 
among the on spring-flowering trees 
and shrubs. At the Arnold Arboretum 
one of the important events of the year 
is the blooming of the Crabs followed 
by the showy fruit. 

Of easy culture, and planted singly 
or in masses give remarkable and quick 
results. While beautiful on the small 
lawn Flowering Crabs are used to the 
greatest advantage on a large scale in 
woodland and other mass plantings, as are 
Dogwoods and Hawthorns. No group of 
plants have greater value than the Maluses 
for enlivening open forest parks and 
country roadsides; they present striking 
effects when planted on parking strips of 
boulevards or wide city streets. 

BOXFORD NURSERY, EAST BOX- 
FORD,. MASSACHUSETTS offers eight 
of the finest varieties. Flowering Crabs 
are quite scarce and orders should be 
placed early. 

Special Descriptive List and prices on 
request. 

Address—HARLAN P. KELSEY, OWNER, 
HARDY AMERICAN PLANTS. 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 














Our plant resources compris- 
ing over 800 cultivated acres 
enable us to assure you that 
no matter what your planting 
plans call for in 
TREES — — SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS or 
PERENNIALS 


we can fill any requirements 
to your maximum satisfaction. 
Write for our catalog. 
‘Successful for over a century’ 
AMERICAN NURSERIES 
Singer Building, 
New York 











“Take No Chances 
With Camp Fires 
Put Them Out.” 














PLANT FULL GROWN TREES 


And Save a Lifetime 
of Waiting for Small 
Trees to Grow 


LEWIS & VALENTINE 
COMPANY 


47 W. 34th St. New York 
Ardmore, Pa. Red Bank, N. J. 
Rye, N. Y. Roslyn, L. I. 


Charlotte, N. C. Detroit, Mich. 




















Women communicate with the American 
Forestry Association, saying that our sym- 
pathies and interests are with the Asso- 
ciation, and we feel it most important to 
the child; furthermore, that we would ad- 
vise that all superintendents of public 
schools bring this magazine tc their own 


schools.” 
Mrs. Leon G. BALL. 





“The publication is a work of art and 
the contents a source of gratification.” 
Henry M. Stowe. 





“The AMERICAN Forestry Magazine is 
certainly an excellent publication and it 
finds a large patronage in our library. It 
is along the line of the class of literature 
that our young people of the present day 
should become thoroughly familiar with. 
Anything I can do to boost its popularity 
I shall be pleased to take advantage of.” 

W. A. FISKE. 





“T find AMERICAN ForESTRY a very won- 
derful magazine, and I do not feel that I 
can dispense with a single number.” 

Mrs. Witpur F. CRUMMER. 





“T hope that your efforts will bring to 
the American people a realization of the 
need for a protective forestry policy.” 

P. A. Howe Lt. 


“AMERICAN Forestry is being received 
regularly at our school, and is of splendid 
value.” 

BERNARD OSTROLENK. 





“Your association has done wonderful 
work during the past year.” 
J. A. FRANKLIN. 





“You are hereby authorized to continue 
our subscription to your splendid magazine, 
AMERICAN Forestry.” 

Macon CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 





“You are right—AMERICAN ForESTRY is 
the one magazine which I cannot get along 
without. I hope that the Association will 
have the most successful year that it has 
yet had.” 

EpitH M. M. CHAPMAN, 





“You certainly have a very effective way 
of getting out news matter and having 
it used by the papers. I know that the 
publicity work which you have been doing 
for the Snell Bill is bringing some very 
excellent results, and I hope you will keep 
it up. We need a body of public sentimeny 
that will back up effectively our demands 
for the right kind of legislation in the next 
Congress.” 

Hucu P. Baxer 





“We have heard a great deal of fayor. 
able comment upon the new Forest Recre. 
ation Department as edited by Mr. Carhart 
It has surely been very good so far and 
should help greatly to popularize Americay 
FORESTRY. 

James E. Scorr. 





“T want to congratulate the Association 
on its great accomplishments and wish 
for it an ever-growing success.” 

LuELLa A. Owen. 





“The Executive Committee of Ebell js 
heartily in sympathy with the preservation 
of American forests and glad to endorse 
and contribute to the Almerican Forestry 
A\ssociation.” 


MARGUERITE JEROME HAmmonp, 





“T am greatly pleased with Dr. Shufeldt’s 
article in AMERICAN Forestry for March, 
on Woodchucks.” 

Anna BotsForp Comstock. 





“May I congratulate you and more the 
members of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation and still more the people of the 
country on the action taken at your Annual 
Meeting on February 25. I want to express 
my appreciation of the splendid work you 
have done and are doing in the interest of 
a broader forestry policy.” 

F. W. Ke sey. 





“Tf there is any way in which I can 
personally co-operate with you in your 
great work do not hesitate to let me know. 

Epcar S. NAs#. 





“The AMERICAN Forestry Magazine is 
indeed a valuable magazine, and I have 
lost much time in not being acquainted with 
it before.” 

ALGAT LANGE. 





“I am with the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. I am for more publicity, for more 
distribution of information regarding 
American forests and their vital relation 
to industrial America. I have been watch- 
ing the Snell bill, and hope that eventually 
Congress may deem it essential to spend 
twelve millions on our forests, which af- 
fect everybody.” 

E. WHEELER WHITMORE. 
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PENNSYLVANIA PLANTS MEMO- 
RIAL TREES 

LL of the men and women in Pennsyl- 

yania who served in the World War 
will have trees dedicated to them at Arbor 
Day exercises in Harrisburg, Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. A tree will be planted 
in their honor in each of these cities. Gov- 
ernor Sproul will plant a tree in the Capi- 
tol Park; Mayor Moore will preside at 
exercises at Independence Square, and 
Mayor Babcock will do likewise in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Arrangements for the dedication exer- 
cises have been made by Governor Sproul 
and Gifford Pinchot, the State’s Chief For- 
ester. The Department of Forestry will 
supply the trees, American elms, from its 
nursery in Tioga county. Soil from every 
county in the State, collected by the va- 
rious District Foresters, will be placed 
about the roots of each tree. 





BROOKINGS MANAGER OF NATUR- 
AL RESOURCES DEPARTMENT 
HE Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has established a De- 

partment of Natural Resources Production, 

with W. D. Brookings as manager. The 

Department will comprise one of the eight 

departments into which the work of the 

Chamber has been divided in order to 

serve its large membership to the best ad- 

vantage. 

Mr. Brookings has had a wide experi- 
ence in forestry and lumbering, having 
been in the lumber manufacturing business 
in California for a number of years as well 
as being connected with retail distribution 
in the southern part of the state. At the 
time of the war Mr. Brookings joined the 
forestry regiment and took a company of 
the Twentieth Engineers to France in 1917. 
During his service in France he was pro- 
moted to the rank of major and trans- 
ferred to the Landes, near the Pyrenees, 
in charge of the First Battalion, operating 
five sawmills. During the past two years 
he has been making an exhaustive study 
of forest resources, and in the course ot 
his investigations has traveled throughout 
the United States and British Columbia. 
Mr. Brookings thus comes to his work 
with the Chamber especially qualified to 
accomplish much in a constructive way in 
the development of his Department. 





JUNIPER, NOT CEDAR 


In the November, 1920, issue of AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY, in the article by S. J. 
Record on scented woods, the caption on 
the lower left-hand illustration on page 
666 should have read Western Juniper, 
not Western Red Cedar. 
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A block of Maples five to six inch caliper, twenty-five to thirty feet high 


The Right Tree in the Right Place 


The right tree means a specimen which has been grown under the scientific care of a 
reliable nursery. Trees thus grown are strong and straight, and so well nourished that the 
usual setbacks of transplanting are minimized to the last degree. The right place is of nearly 
equal importance. Soil conditions should be considered as well as the natural harmony of its 
surroundings. Amawalk trees are dug and shipped with exacting care, and we are ready at 
all times to furnish any information at our command concerning silviculture. Our catalogue, 
which we will be glad to send you, has considerable information devoted to this subject. 


Petia. Tiss ids secs cuxwnne 11 to 16 feet. 
PPB CTIAR <5 cc teaciden cckoseneniene 7 to 12 feet. 
DIOMINONG ccc caiensvsccesiusgueun 11 to 16 feet. 
Colavade. SeeUGes ciiciinscincscccse 7 to 19 feet. 
Not was SQeGtiscscsissscccccnsves 14 to 21 feet. 


MORSE 


AMA 


New York City Office, 103 Park Avenue 
Telephone: VANDERBILT 1691 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., New York 
Telephone: YORKTOWN 128 


Nocway . MEAQIGO ys ois c0024<cccecens 16 to 35 feet. 
Piet CORRS Secvcvcendcsvecsacaduaeces 16 to 35 feet. 
European Beteleeoseccsscccdtscacs 11 to 25 feet. 
iON 08 icc dcucicavecw caegaeeaceed 12 to 26 feet. 
Tee TER bok < cae ncsaeeenains 16 to 35 feet. 
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BRECK-ROBINSON NURSERY CoO. 








TREES ¢- 


PLANTS - 


PLANTING 











BOX E, LEXINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















8 
Orchid We are spevialists in 
Orchids; we colleet im- 


port, grow, sell and expért this class of plants 
exclusively. 

Our illustrated and deseriptive catalogue of 
Orchids may be had on application. Also spe- 
ciel Eee of freshly nported tmnestabitshed 

irchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 





Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 
TREE SEEDS 


SEEDLINGS Write for prices on TRANSPLANTS 
large quantities 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY C0. 











CHESHIRE, CONN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 











West African Forests and Forestry, by A. 
Harold Unwin (Dutton). Illustrated. 
The author, late Senior Conservator of 

Forests in Nigeria, having spent thirteen 
years in West Africa in forestry, has had 
exceptional experience, and his book offers 
the reading public an excellent opportunity 
to share in its benefits. He starts by deal- 
ing in general with West African forests, 
then successfully in geographical order 
with the trees and forests of Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, Liberia, the Ivory and Gold Coasts, 
Togo, Nigeria, and the British Sphere of 
the Cameroons. He supplies notes on tim- 
ber trees both for export and local use, 
and gives throughout the botanical and 
vernacular. names of indigenous trees. Doc- 
tor Unwin has also chapters on the oil 
beans, seeds and nuts of the West African 
forests; on the oil palm and palm kernel 
industry; and the question of the forest in 
relation to agriculture. 





The Development of Institutions Under 
Irrigation, by George Thomas (Macmil- 
lar). Illustrated. 

This book, one of the Rural Science 
Series, is a thorough and intensive report 
of the history of irrigation in the State of 
Utah. The large areas of land which have 
been reclaimed all through the west make 
the subject one of first importance to all 
who are interested in western projects, as 
well as to students of irrigation and its 
effect on institutions. Mr. Thomas _ has 
done an interesting historical piece of 
work, well-written, and well worth the at- 
tention of economists, geographists, and 
historians of the United States. 





The Practice of Silviculture (With Par- 
ticular Reference to Its Application in 
the United States). By Ralph C. Haw- 
ley (Wiley). Price, $4.00. 

Published in March, this book will fill a 

long-felt want and cover, as a text-book, 

a field at present unfilled. It has par- 

ticular application to the forests of this 

continent with regard to silviculture. The 
subject is presented from the standpoint of 
the teacher and the arrangement and dis- 
cussion is shaped in a manner which will 
be clear to the student. The topics treated 
are reproduction methods, clear cutting 
method, the seed tree method, the shelter- 
wood method, the selection method, the 
coppice method, coppice with standard 
method, intermediate cuttings, method of 
controlling cuttings, slash disposal, forest 
protection against forest fires, against in- 
sects, against tree diseases and protection 
against domestic animals (grazing). Pro- 
tection against avalanches, landslides, floods 
and shifting sand. The author’s long ex- 
perience in the practical application of 


silviculture on forest properties and in 
teaching the subject, as well as his position 














BOOKS ON FORESTRY 








AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those who wish books on 
a list of titles, authors and prices of such books. These may be ordered through the American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid. 
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among the leading foresters of the United 
States, assure the authority and value of 
his book. 





Logging, West of the Cascades. Issued by 


the Williamette Iron and Steel Works. are not familiar with the region. 


This handsome collection of views, S& 
lected as typical scenes found in that in- 
teresting forest belt extending along the 
west coast of North America will prove 
interesting both to those who are and who 
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STATE NEWS 











CALIFORNIA 





HE Forest Committee of the California 
T State Automobile Association has for- 
mulated a bill dealing with the subject of 
a forest fire patrol law in California and 
proposes to request the introduction of 
this bill in the present session of the State 

Legislature. Copies of the bill have been 
presented to the State Board of Forestry, 
which in turn has requested the pine and 
redwood manufacturers’ associations and 
the California Forestry Committee to state 
what objections, if any, they have to the 
proposed legislation. 

This matter naturally is of vital inter- 
est. The Federal Forest Service in Cali- 
fornia and District Forester Paul G. Red- 
ington have strongly and consistently 
urged the necessity for the protection of 
privately owned timber lands within the 
State from fire, and endorse this move- 
ment made by the California State Auto- 
mobile Association, “making it compulsory 
on private owners to establish reasonably 
effective methods of fire patrol and sup- 
pression on their lands. Oregon has such 
law, and the Idaho Legislature this winter 
is considering the enactment of similar 
legislation. 

“The extent and kind of damage that 
even a light forest fire does to the woods 
is not appreciated. Not only are large 
trees felled through the weakening of the 
butt by fire, but in pockets where the heat 
becomes intense whole stands of timber 
are killed and the young growth suffers 
greatly throughout the area covered by the 
fire. Cracks in the scars produced by fire 
at the base of trees are ready openings 
for the entrance of the spores of wood- 
destroying fungi, and green trees felled 
by fire constitute a fertile breeding ground 
for the bark-boring beetle, an insect which 
annually girdles and destroys a_ vast 
amount of merchantable timber. 

“The public, as a user of wood, has a 
right to demand that owners of timber 
lands do their utmost in a practical way 
to decrease the large annual loss by forest 
fires,” 

Partial returns on the annual census of 
the lumber production for the State of 
California, which is conducted by the Cali- 
fornia District of the United States Forest 
Service, in co-operation with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
its local Associations, the California White 
and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the California Redwood Associa- 
tion, show a cut by twenty-seven of the 


largest mills in California of 630,225,000 
board feet, 
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Get Shade 


When You Want It 


It’s useless to say “I must wait a year before planting.’” 
If you are afraid it is too late to plant, Mr. Hicks will 
show you that it is not. Come to the nursery and see 
big Oaks, Lindens, Hemlocks, Pines, Firs (15 to 25 years 





old) labeled 


information, 
grow. 


your grounds 


tiful gardens. 


BOX F, 


“Moved in June, 1920.” We have shrubs 
and flowering trees with big balls of earth, and in tubs; 
Climbing Roses and hardy plants in pots. 
shows that the fun of gardening need not stop when 
summer begins. 


SEND FOR “HOME LANDSCAPES” 


A new catalogue, which is helpful in a new way. It 
tells how to “plant where plants will enjoy themselves.” 

Is your home along the seashore? 
or is it dry and sandy? 
able suggestions for all conditions of soil; by using this 
your trees and shrubs are more certain to 
It also describes the new plants from China (in- 
troduced by the Arnold Arboretum) which you can have on 


This nursery 


Is your soil acid, 
“Home Landscapes” makes valu- 


this summer. 


Home Landscapes has 16 pages in color, showing beau- 


A copy will be sent on request. 
HICKS NURSERIES 


WESTBURY, L. L., NEW YORK 

















FLOWERS THAT 
R DIE 


The Japanese (everlasting) 
Straw Flower NEVER 
FADES. Will keepin- 
definitely after being 
zgcut. Itisan ornament 
when growing and es- 
ially prized for all 
inds of decoration, For 
=< vases in winter it can- 
not be beat. Tointro- 
duce our catalogue of 
rare plants and seeds, 
we willsend a package 
of the above seeds, 10 id 
mixed colors, for 
Will Grow Anywhere. 
Japan Seed House, Box 933 So. Norwalk, Conn. 
































LEWIS & VALENTINE CoO., 


Largest organization for landscape work 
47 West 34th Street, New York 
Rye, N. Y.; Roslyn, L. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Ardmore, Pa.; Palm Beach, Fla.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Havana, Cuba. 











TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“QUALITY FIRST” 

Price List on Request 
Special Quantity ices 


OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
Tree Seedsmen 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Established 1897 














The same mills cut in 1918 582,622,000 
board feet. If the same proportion between 


the cut of these mills, and the total cut 
holds good for 1920 which existed in 1918, 
the total cut for the State of California 
for 1920 should exceed 1,360,000,000 feet. 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 

Write us for price list 

KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. H. 


























EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 


We are equipped to grow EVERGREEN 
SEEDLINGS in million lots on contract, for 
REFORESTING PROJECTS. All standard 
varieties grown by experts. We save you 
money. rite for information. 

THE D. HILL NURSERY CoO., INC. 
Evergreen Specialists—Largest 
rowers in America. 


Dundee, Illinois, U. S. A. 





Box 501 

















SAVE YOUR TREES! 


They enhance the value of your prop- 
erty. They beautify your surroundings. 


GUY C. CALDWELL 


Specialist in Tree Surgery 
The highest grade of tree surgery at 
1.25 per hour. 

Why pay exorbitant prices? 

We charge you for tree surgery, not for 
fancy advertisements 
LATEST SCIENTIFIC METHODS 
FLEXIBLE CEMENT 


Lectures on Trees, Birds and 
Wild Flowers 


(Imitations of bird calls by natural 
whistling ) 


63 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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FORESTERS ATTENTION 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will gladly print free 
of charge in this colum advertisements of for- 
esters, lumbermen and woodsmen, discharged or 
about to be discharged from military service, who 
want positions, or of persons having employment 


to offer such foresters, lumbermen or woodsmen. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





WANTED—Position as City Forester. Technically 
trained and experienced forester. 30 years old. 
Have had 5 years experience in city forestry, 
tree surgery, landscape work. Box 2010, care 
AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (2-5-21) 





GRADUATE of a recognized forestry school hav- 
ing had several years practical experience in 
all phases of forestry, both public and private, 
and experienced in portable logging operations, 
desires to make a change. Will consider any 

roposition in any part of United States or 
anada. Box 2030, care American Forestry 
Magazine, Washington, p. <. (2-4-21) 





ose FORESTRY GRADUATE, B. S. 
1908, M. S. 1914, desires position as City Fores- 
ter. Twelve years practical experience in tree 
surgery, planting, transplanting, sprayin 
orchard care, improvement cuttings and lan 
scaping, including making and execution of 


plans. Employed at present. References if 
desired. Married, age 41. Box 2020, care ant 
can Forestry, Washingten, Bo & 4-21) 





YOUNG MAN, 30 single, technical training and 
experienced in forestry and engineering, also 
first-class knowledge and experience in ac- 
counting and office work, desires position of- 
fering opportunity for the future. Address Box 
2000, care AMERICAN FORESTRY. (2-4) 





BUSINESS MAN with technical forestry 
training and experience, a specialist in 
aerial mapping and patrol, experienced in 
protection, cruising and administration, 
desires responsible position. Now en- 
gaged in economic study of paper indus- 
try. Address Box 980, care AMERICAN 
Forestry, Washington, D. C. (2-4) 





YOUNG MAN WITH WOODS EXPERI- 
ENCE and college and military training, 
desires position in connection with man- 
agement of forest lands on large estate. 
Address Box 990, care AMERICAN ForeEs- 
TRY MaGazINE, Washington, D. C. (2-4) 





GRADUATE FORESTER, 31 years old, married, 
ex-service man, wants position as Forester. 
Private estate or operating pulp company pre- 
ferred. Have had 10 years ex ow in fores- 
try work and practical lumbe Address 
Box 2040, care AMERICAN FORES RY, Nhe 
ington, DC (3-5-21) 





WANTED—Position with lumber company. 
Graduate of 4-year college forestry course. Ex- 
perience in wood technology, and the grading 
and os. ~~ hardwood and yellow pine lum- 
ber. Addr Box 2050, care of AMERICAN 

FORESTRY “MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 





MARRIED MAN 30 years old, energetic, indus- 
trious and systematic, with two years training 
in forestry, wishes permanent — with 
a paper and pulp company. To in with is 
willing to do most anything. ‘A dress Box 
2055, care AMERICAN FORESTRY, Washing- 


ton, D. C. (3-6-21) 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


TECHNICAL FORESTER with considerable ex- 
perience in various phases of practical forestry 
and sawmill work, desires position with manu- 
facturing concern in the East or Middle-West. 
Dry-kiln work, offering opportunity for devel- 
opment preferred. Address Box 2060, care 
AMERICAN FORESTRY, Washington, D. C. 





YOUNG MAN, 36, single, technical trained and 
practical experience in forestry, tree surgery, 
landscaping and orchard care, wants to get in 
business for himself as city forester in an ex- 
cellent location anywhere in the United States. 
Will also consider position as forester on large 
estate. Employed at present and best of refer- 
ences. Address Box care AMERICAN 
FORESTRY Magazine, Washington, D. C. 





POSITION WANTED by young graduate fores- 
ter. Six years practical field work in forestry 
and lumbering. Am now employed but desire 
change. Box 2075, care AMERICAN FORES- 
TRY, Washington, D. C. (4-7-21) 





FORESTRY GRADUATE, age 30, several years 
experience in forest work, including city fores- 
ter, landscape development, portable logging 
reforestation, knowledge and experience in 
farming and farm machinery. At present em- 
ployed along technical and administrative lines. 
Will be open near future for responsible posi- 
tion, preferably in development and manage- 
ment of private forest or estate. Box 2070, care 
AMERICAN FORESTRY Magazine, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (4-7-21) 





YOUNG MAN with master’s degree in forestry 
and who also has had experience in city fores- 
try, tree surgery, and esthetic forest planting 
desires a position in any phase of forestry— 
logging, lumbering, forest management, or city 
and esthetic forestry—where marked ability will 
bring advancement. Would also consider a 
position as part time instructor in botany, the 
remaining time as city forester. Have taught 
botany while a graduate student in one of the 
foremost universities in America. An _ ex- 
officer of the World War. Address Box 2080, 
care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, 
Washington, D. C. (4-6-21) 





POSITION WANTED by graduate forester, vet- 
eran 10th Engineers, at present lumber inspector 
Pennsylvania System, experience in French 
forests, Southern Pine and Northern Hardwoods. 
Desire position as forester for private estate or 
other work. North preferred. Address Box 
2085, care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGA- 








ZINE, Washington, D. C. (4-6-21) 
POSITIONS OPEN 
WANTED-—An assistant forester. Good place of- 
fered for a recent graduate who would like to 


get in business for himself in an excellent lo- 
cation. Address Box 920, AmERIcAN Forestry 
Macazine. (8-10/20) 











A BOOK ON ANGLING 


By FRANCIS FRANCIS. With an intro- 
duction by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
A book that cannot fail to quicken the 
pulse of every fisherman. Angling from 
every angle, with a vast fund of pisca- 
torial information and the living spirit 
of the great outdoors. It will also give 
the fisherman reader many a thrilling 
picture during winter nights when he 
must perforce dream of the days of 
sport to come. Numerous explanatory 
plates (8 in color). Octavo........... $4.50 














NEW YORK 
HE New York State Forestry Asso. 
ciation, with headquarters in the 


Chamber of Commerce at Syracuse, opened 
its 1921 membership campaign with a spe- 
cial issue of the Rivet, its official news 
leaflet, published in conjunction with tm 
quarterly magazine, New York Forestry, 
The need for greater effort in reclaiming 
waste land and in setting to work the idle 
land of the State is the issue on which the 
Forestry Association makes its bid- for 
support. New York contains 12,000,009 
acres of idle land. Less than 10,000 acres 
per year are being reforested. The Asso. 
ciation argues that unless the citizens of 
New York unite to remedy the evils caused 
by depletion, it will be a thousand years 
before our idle forest land becomes ideal 
forest land. A plan is presented for obtain- 
ing the necessary information about forest 
planting, through Association headquarters, 





PENNSYLVANIA 





BECAUSE of the open winter and early 
spring the nurseries operated by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forestry are 
already in full swing. More than 500,000 
trees have been lifted out of the nursery 
beds of the Greenwood Nursery, in Hunt: 
ingdon County, and about 750,000 at the 
Mont Alto Nursery in Franklin County, 
At the Clearfield Nursery all the stock 
available for distribution this spring, 
amounting to approximately 600,000 trees, 
has been removed from the beds. Nearly 
half a million trees have been shipped to 
private planters from these three nurseries. 
Orders for more than two and three- 
quarter million seedlings have been 
received from 684 applicants. These trees 
will be shipped to every part of the State, 
as there are only two counties, Greene 
and Juniata, from which no orders have 
yet been received. 

John W. Keller, Chief, Bureau of Silvi- 
culture in the Department, says that forest 
tree planting by private owners of forest 
land is now an established practice, and 
the trees ordered this spring will reforest 
2,000 acres of land and, if protected care- 
fully and handled properly until mature, 
will cut 50,000,000 board feet of lumber. 

The Forest Academy students on Mon- 
day, March 14, began the planting of 


120,000 forest trees near Mont Alto, in 


Franklin County. This is the earliest date 
upon which spring planting operations 
have begun for many years, and, judging 
from the progress that is being made, all 
the trees will be planted during the next 
week. These trees are being planted upon 
areas formerly occupied by chestnut which 
had been killed by the chestnut blight. 
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TENNESSEE 





ECOGNIZING that the forestry situa- 
R tion in Tennessee is serious and that 
the responsibility for protection of her for- 
ests is grave, a strong and earnest effort 
is being put forth by the forestry interests 
of the State to meet it. J. M. Overton, 
President of the Tennessee Forestry Asso- 
ciation, reports that a bill has been intro- 
duced in the present Legislature seeking 
to establish a separate forestry bureau 
under a State Forestry Commission This 
commission will be composed of the presi- 
dents of the three largest educational insti- 
tutions in the State and the State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
bill asks for an appropriation of $17,200. 
If the full appropriation asked is not 
granted, the State should be given at least 
$10,000 a year for co-operation with the 
Federal Government in the matter of fire 
protection and reclamation of her waste 
lands. Though the policy of economy 
adopted by the Legislature is thoroughly 
well understood. This is a matter of vital 
interest to Tennessee and will undoubtedly 
receive the cordial support and indorse- 
ment needed by the citizens of the State 
to pass the necessary legislation. The 
newspapers are taking a great interest in 
the movement and carry convincing pub- 
licity regularly. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


CENTRAL STATES FORESTRY 
CONFERENCE 

HAT recreational return is a forest 

product and that forestry in the states 
should be so interpreted as to provide 
camping facilities, hunting, fishing ana 
touring as well as a timber growth was 
the declaration of the Central States For- 
estry Conference at its first session at 
which the representatives of eight states 
met to plan the formation of an organiza- 
tion to secure essentially uniform laws for 


forestry in Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio. The resolutions passed at this 


conference, at which the National Forestry 
Program Committee participated by send- 
ing some of its members to speak for the 
Snell bill, for a national forestry program, 
as well as to aid in the securing of state 
laws, were specific in declaring that recre- 
ational use of the forest must be kept con- 
stantly in mind. State Forester R. B. Mil- 
ler, of Illinois, told how the passage of 
the Snell bill would aid Illinois and other 
states in solving their forest problems, 
particularly in giving federal aid for the 
prevention of forest fires. 

The conference also adopted resolutions 
declaring for state recreation grounds for 
hunting, fishing, camping or other out-of- 
door sports, for a system of state parks 
in Illinois, and for a system of game ref- 
uges and resting places for waterfowl, and 
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for public shooting grounds, following the 
lines as far as possible of the Pennsyl- 
vania system. 

The resolutions also asked that wild 
life conservation be taught in the public 
schools. 

FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED 

STATES 
OREST fires, sweeping over 56,488,307 
acres of land in 45 states, caused 
damage amounting to $85,715,747 during 
the five years 1916 to 1920, inclusive, ac- 
cording to information just made public 
by the Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. A total of 
160,318 forest fires occurred during this pe- 
riod. Minnesota was the chief sufferer, 

its loss being $30,895,868. 

The bulletin containing this information 
is a special edition of Safeguarding 
America Against Fire, issued for the Fed- 
eral and State forest services by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. It pre- 
sents the latest survey of the country’s 
forest fire situation, and points out that 
the major portion of the damage to Amer- 
ica’s forest resources, due to human agen- 
cies, is preventable. Railroads caused the 
largest number of all fires cnargeable to 
such agencies. 

The bulletin also presents reports from 
the Forest Service on fires in the National 
Forest and from State forestry officials 
covering conditions in 20 states. 
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predominate. 


DISSTON 


A survey of the largest and fastest running mills 
will show that Disston Circular Saws and Band Saws 


Saws made by Disston workmen and Disston methods 
stand up to the work and run true to speed. 

Each swaging and filing during the entire life of the 
saw finds the same quality in the steel that the saw 
possesses when new. 
ments—whether they be for log sawing, factory work, 
or metal cutting—you’ll find a Disston that is exactly 
right for your particular needs. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


No matter what your require- 
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Save Time in Sorting and Routing 
Mail, Memos, Orders, Etc. Ny 
without changing your present system; Kleradesk sorts 
and routes papers automatically—instantly. It has sep- 
arate compartments for all to whom mail is distributed. 


|] $120 Per Secrion |} 
TIT 


|) Hit Wnt 





| 
OOS. MARCH 15519 REO. U.S. PAT. OFB | 


Holds for Reference or Distributes 6 

It saves time—keeps desks clean—avoids confusion—occupies but — 
one-tenth space of wire baskets—eliminates endless shuffling of 
papers to find the paper you want. A Kleradesk provides a conveni- 

ent place for holding reference papers where they will be out of the 

way but immediately at hand when needed. | 
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Built of Steel Sections 

Each compartment is adjustable from one inch to 1% inches in 
width. Any number of compartments can be added as required. In- } 
dexed front and back. Prices quoted under illustrations are for stand- ) | 
ard olive green finish. Floor sections for 3, 6 and 10-inch compart- 
ments supplied at extra cost, as well as mahogany and oak finishes, 

Pays for Itself 
A Kleradesk guarantees time saved im locating papers, increased 
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| 4 ComPaARTMENT?6% 
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efficiency, personal convenience and the refined appearance of orderly | 
desks, from president to office boy. xs ; 

The prices under illustrations Write at once for om, | t 
are for standard Kleradesk models SRST UCESOS, StI NAH pes my 
in Olive Green. Order one today. , — og i I], TConparrsrent?9 09 | 
Being sectional, you may later ea go i M 
add to or alter it. We guaran- . Desk j 
tee complete satisfaction. / Effict- sage a= 
Ross-Gould Company . ency.”” [ 

232 N. 10th St., St. Louis ya 

New York, Cleveland 3 rc 

Philadelphia \ 
Chicago 
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PLANT MEMORIAL TREES FOR OUR HEROIC DEAD 





FOREST LAND EXCHANGE 
i ieee! legislation which would author. 

ize the U. S. Forest Service to accept 
private, state or other lands chiefly valya. 
ble for timber production in exchange for 
national forest land, timber or assignable 
timber certificates would be of tremen. 
dous importance in solving the forestry 
problems of this country was the state. 
ment of C. L. Billings, land agent for The 
Edward Rutledge Timber Company, of 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, recently. Mr, Billings 
showed that within the last few years the 
importance of land exchange in blocking 
out and enlarging National Forest areas 
had gained wide recognition, but that gen- 
eral legislation covering the whole country 
was needed to properly meet the situation, 
Exchange of forest lands would be of value 
to the U. S. Forest Service in consolidat- 
ing and enlarging government owned areas 
and in facilitating their protection, admin- 
istration and management. It would also 
be advantageous to the private owner in 
being able to realize on small holdings 
surrounded by National Forest land and to 
the larger owners in seeing a way out of 
their cut-over land problems. These. ad- 
vantages, however, would be secondary to 
the more important point that this land 
exchange legislation would more than any 
other factor increase at once the area of 
forest land under management for sus- 
tained yield and stimulate the reforesta- 
tion and protection of timber lands. 








members of the American Forestry Association, for 


the Association. We will do the rest. * 


kindred subjects. 


American Forestry Association, 


I suggest the following as eligible for membership: 


Name 


HOW TO SAVE ONE DOLLAR OUT OF TEN DOLLARS 


AND HOW YOU CAN HELP SPREAD EDUCATION IN FORESTRY 


It will pay anyone who buys books or magazines either for their own use or their families to become 


Only Members of the Association are Entitled to the Privilege 
of a ten per cent discount on the publishers’ price of all books and magazines if order is placed direct with 
the American Forestry Association. This service saves you money, worry and trouble. Take publishers’ 
price on one or more books, or on two or more magazines, deduct ten per cent and send check and order to 


Make your Association financially better able to fight for legislation to perpetuate our forests, to carry 
on our work of public agication and to further our endeavors to provide forest products for our future needs 
by suggesting for membership some public spirited people you believe interested in forests, in trees and 


Washington, D. C. Suggested by member: 


Address 


























* AMERICAN Forestry is not included in this discount offer. 
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Forest Fire Pumping 
Outfit 


Portable, Lightweight Direct-Con- 
nected Gasoline Engines and Pumps 
For Fire Fighting 
[SED by the Canadian Government 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Will throw water to a height of 172 
feet. Shipment complete, ready to run. 
Can be quickly moved to any endangered 
section by auto, pack horses or boat. 
Write for Bulletin H-7013. 
CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT DEPT. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


30 CHURCH ST. - NEW YORK CITY 


BALTIMORE OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 
115 East Lombard St, 245 State Street 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 917 Arch Street 

















Craig-Becker 
Company, Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York City 


Bleached, Easy. Bleaching, 


Unbleached Sulphites, 
Spruce and Poplar 
Ground Wood Pulp 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 

















Established 1905 


STERLING LUMBER CO. 


GULF RED CYPRESS 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine, West Coast 
Products. Write Us. 


Finance Building, Philadelphia 
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FOREST SCHOOL NOTES 














THE IDAHO SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 





ITHIN the past few weeks three series 
of special lectures dealing with dif- 
ferent phases of the work of the United 
States Forest Service have been given to 
the students of the School of Forestry at 
the University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, 
by prominent members of the United 
States Forest Service. 
During February, J. C. Fitzwater, Dis- 
trict Forest Inspector from Sandpoint, 
Idaho, presented ten lectures covering the 


| policy and activity of the United States 


Forest Service in regard to the sale of 
timber and organization of the Pend- 
’orielle and Kaniksu National Forests 
under definite working plans for the per- 
petuation of the timber business dependent 
upon supplies of raw material from these 
forests. 

Mr. C. F. McHarg, District Forest In- 
spector, from Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, deliv- 
ered a series of ten lectures during the 
first week of March, covering the adminis- 
trative organization and activities of the 
U. S. Forest Service. 

The protection of the forest from fire 
was the subject of a course of six lectures 
given to the Idaho Forest Club, by Mr. 
C. C. Delavan, Fire Assistant on the Coeur 
d’Alene National Forest. Mr. Delavan 
stated that the forest fire problem in North 
Idaho was more serious than in any other 
portion of the country because of its pe- 
culiar climatic condition and outlined the 
essential features of the protective organ- 
izations which have been developed to com- 
bat this situation. 

The School had the pleasure of a visit 
from Thomas Jackson, one of its alumni, 
who is engaged in logging engineering 
work for the Edward Rutledge Timber 
Company at Clarkia, Idaho. Mr. Jackson 
talked to the forest club on the use of wire 
rope in logging and the engineering prob- 
lems involved in connection with it. In 
closing, Mr. Jackson stated that the new 
problems constantly to be met by a log- 
ging engineer made the field one of un- 
usual attraction to young men and that the 
industry was in real need of a large 
number of men with the proper qualifica- 
tions to help get logs from difficult places 
at low cost. 





YALE FOREST SCHOOL 
PROFESSOR MITSUNAGA FUJIOKA 
of the Kyushu Imperial University, 
Japan, is visiting the Yale Forest School to 
obtain information and suggestions for the 
establishing of a new forest school at 
Fukuoka. 
Education in forestry is now given in 
over fifty schools in Japan, of which two 
are of university grade, four are of high 
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1337-1339 F STREET,NM. | 
WASHINGTON,D<. 


ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS 
AND 


[LLUSTRATORS 


3 COLOR Process WorK 
ELECTROTYPES 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
& SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 














Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


possesses all of the qualifications that 
have made N. C. Pine the favored buildin 
material in the East since the days o 
the Pilgrims. We’ve steadfastly upheld 
its quality through perfect milling and 
careful grading; and the modern equip- 
ment of our mills today, together with 
vast holdings of virgin timber, insure you 
a quality of lumber for many years to 
come in every way up to the past stan- 
dards of “Goldsboro N. C. Pine.” 


TELECODE USED 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT, 
Washington, D. C. 














THE PULP AND PAPER 
TRADING CO. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 





DEALERS IN DOMESTIC CHEMICAL 
AND MECHANICAL PULPS AND 
PAPER 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. 

Mills at Augusta, Georgia and Memphis, Tenn. 
Canadian Kraft Limited, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft Pulp 
EASTERN AGENTS for Sulphite Pulp. Made by 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., 

Port Huron, Mich. 
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School of Forestry 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Four Year Course, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize in General 
Forestry, Logging Engineer- 
ing and Forest Grazing. 


Forest Ranger Course, of high 
school grade, covering two 
years of five months each. 


Special Short Course, covering 
twelve weeks designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 


No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its 
Uses is given by correspon- 
dence for which a nominal 
charge is made. 


For Further Particulars Address 
Dean, School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 

















ANIMAL INGENUITY OF 
TODAY 


By C. A. EALAND, M.A. The author’s 
love of nature is shown on every page. 
He describes the skill, clever devices, 
and strategems of birds, reptiles, in- 
sects, and other forms of animal life— 
how they order their lives, and protect 
themselves. The world of nature is a 
real wonderland, and Mr. Ealand the 
best sort of a guide through it. Pro- 
fusely illustrated 

















FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 
* ok x 


The Colorado School of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado 
College 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
*x* * * 

Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in techni- 
cal forestry, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry and Mas- 
ter of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000-acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 
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school grade, while the others are in the 
industrial schools. The realization of the 
great need for more technically trained 
foresters is leading to the establishment 
of two new colleges, one in the Kyoto 


| Imperial University and the other in the 


Kyushu Imperial University. 
In the latter school the effect of Yale 
will be very materially felt, since the Pro- 


| fessor in charge will be Dr. Shoitsu Hotta, 


| who graduated from the 
| School in 1918. 


Yale Forest 
It is intended to model 


| the new school on the general lines fol- 


lowed at Yale. Accordingly, Professor 
Fujioka is making a special study of the 
curriculum, the library, equipment and 
other matters of concern to the new college. 
He is also especially interested in forest 
products, wood utilization and _ tropical 
forestry. Yale is the only school in Amer- 
ica giving a course in tropical forestry. 





LECTURE on “The Price of Lumber” 
was delivered at Yale University, 


| January 20, 1921, by Mr. R. B. Goodman, 
| chairman of the Committee on Economics, 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 


| ciation, under the 20th Engineers, Memo- 
| rial Fund. 


Mr. Goodman gave in this lecture a 


| comprehensive, scholarly and timely sur- 


vey of the lumber industry’s situation. 


| “A real contribution and a lasting one to 


forestry economics,” is one of many com- 
ments made upon the lecture by those who 


| have read or heard it and are in a position 


| yseful and commendable. 





to speak authoritatively. 





WISCONSIN FORESTRY ASSOCIA- 
TION 
LAINS have recently been perfected for 
the organization of the Wisconsin For- 
estry Association. 

H. C. Campbell, of Milwaukee, was 
named chairman of the temporary organi- 
zation; J. W. Jones, Rhinelander, vice- 
chairman; C. L. Harrington, Milwaukee, 
secretary, and George D. Bartell, Mil- 
waukee, treasurer. The association will 
again meet in Milwaukee to form a perma- 
lay plans for a 


nent organization and 


junior association. 





LITTLE FORESTERS 
NDER the direction of the head there- 
of, the boys in the manual training de- 
partment of the Bonham High School, 
have made a survey of the trees in that 
city. It shows that there are 15,338 trees 
of forty varieties, and that of this num- 
ber 3,907 need pruning, 1,085 have cavities 


| and 673 are diseased. This work is both 


It ought to pro- 
mote better care of the trees and it surely 
will beget a lively interest within the ris- 
ing generation for these great friends of 
man.—Dallas (Texas) Journal. 











87,500,000 FEET 


National Forest 
Timber 


FOR SALE 


Location and Amount.—All the 
merchantable dead timber 
standing or down and all the 
live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on an area 
embracing about 6,280 acres 
in Twp. 35 S., R. 4 E,, sur- 
veyed, and Twp. 36 S., R. 4 
E. W. M., unsurveyed, Four 
Bit Creek watershed, Crater 
National Forest, Oregon, esti- 
mated to be 87,500,000 feet 
B. M., more or less, of west- 
ern yellow pine, Douglas fir, 
white fir, sugar pine and in- 
cense cedar timber, approxi- 
mately 81 per cent western 
yellow pine. 


Stumpage Prices.—Lowest rates 
considered, $3.75 per M for 
western yellow pine, white 
pine and sugar pine, and $0.75 
per M for the other species. 
For material unmerchantable 
under the terms of the con- 
tract to be removed at the 
option of the purchaser, for 
which payment is required by 
the Forest Service, 25 cents 
per M feet. Rates to be re- 
adjusted in 1925 and 1928. 


Deposit.—With bid $10,000, to 
apply on purchase price if bid 
is accepted, or refunded if re- 
jected. 


Final Date for Bid.—Sealed bids 
will be received by the Dis- 
trict Forester, Portland, Ore- 
gon, up to and_ including 
May 25, 1921. 


The right to reject any and 
all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full 
information concerning the 
character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be 
obtained from the District For- 
ester, Portland, Oregon, or the 
Forest Supervisor, Medford, 
Oregon. 























